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PHILOSOPHY OF HANDWRITING 
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PREFACE. 


A FEW YEARS AGO a portion of these sketches appeared, 
as a series of articles, in the columns of an illustrated 
contemporary. At the time the idea excited some 


interest and amusement, and was frequently plagiar’sed. 


_ Much correspondence arose out of the commentary ; one 


of the most distinguished scientists of the age—and a 
good calligraphist to boot—in acknowledging the justness 


_of the strictures, regretted—in his case needlessly —that 


-he was too old to mend. Other well-known personages 


desired a niche in the chirographic pantheon. Circum- 


stances having caused a lengthy discontinuance of the 
_ series, it is now deemed preferable to publish the whole 


of the sketches in a volume—after thorough revision— 


than to resume the original scheme. 
Attention may be drawn to the not unnoteworthy fact 


that whilst, as a rule, Frenchmen are not elegant writers, 


among their poets—such as Leconte de Lisle, Coppée, 
Mallarmé, and others noticed in this book—will be found 


| 
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some of the most beautiful living calligraphists of ; 
nation. The knowledge that ‘a chiel’s amang 
taking notes,’ however, may not exercise an altoget 
unfavourable influence upon English handwriting. 

If anyone prove restless under his or her critique, 
following words from old Burton’s introduction to \ij 
‘Anatomie of Melancholy’ must be accepted in full © 
all further explanation :— 

‘If through weakness, folly, passion, discontent, | 
norance, I have said amiss, let it be forgotten ¢nc 
forgiven. I acknowledge that of Tacitus to be trie 
“ Asperee facetize ubi nimis ex vero traxere, acrem sul rie 
moriam reliquunt ;” and as an honourable man observes 
“They fear a satirist’s wit, he their memories.” I n» 
justly suspect the worst ; and though I hope I hi \ 
wronged no man, yet in Medea’s words I will cr 


pardon :— 


“«__J]]ud jam voce extremapeto, ‘* And in mylast words this] © 


Ne si qua noster dubius effudit desire, 

dolor, That what in passion I haves: 

Neant in animo verba, sed or ire, 

melior tibi May be forgotten, and a be : 
Memoria nostri subeat, hezec irze mind 

data Be had of us, hereafter as 
Obliterer tur”’— nds?" 

4 * * * % 


‘If thou knewest my modesty and simplicity, tk) 
wouldst easily pardon and forgive what is here amiss, | 
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Philosophy of Handwriting. 


CHIROMANCY, says Monsieur Desbarrolles, in his learned 
little work on ‘ Les Mystéres de la Main,’ is as old as the 
world. Likeso many other Asian mysteries, it is supposed 
to have emanated from India. Long lost to the wise, the 
art was recovered by an erudite Hebrew, and ‘thanks to 
his indications,’ says the French savant, ‘ we have studied 
one by one all the works written on Chiromancy, and by 
the aid of comparison sought to extract the truth from the 
midst of numerous errors.’ 

To probe so deeply into the mere history of this 
ancient and recondite study as did M. Desbarrolles, is 
not my present purpose, nor is it my intention to cite from 
the many ‘quaint and curious volumes’ that have been 
written upon the subject of Chiromancy more than will 
be sufficient to establish the truth of my proposition that 
a strong analogy does exist between a man’s personal 
character and his calligraphy. For the benefit of those, 
however, who would wish to pry more closely into the 
abstruse mysteries of this occult science, and would like 
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to see for themselves that my theory is neither new nor 
without learned supporters, the following little known 
works—when obtainable—may be recommended as use- 
ful : ‘Die Chiromanten-Kunst’ of Lustlieb, a very singular 
tome of only twenty-six leaves, and of which no perfect 
copy is known to be in existence; Michael Scot’s 
‘Hande Boke of Autographye ;’ and Dr. John Lee’s 
‘Treatyse offe chyrographye : wythe ane artefulle and 
most pleasante wanderynge ine thee delectable maze of 
chyromancye.’ ‘Chiromancie Dévoilée,’ by the Sieur de 
Galimatias, although so frequently alluded to by Dr. Lee, 
is merely a brochure of seven pages, and is only valuable 
for its references to rare and, in some instances, unknown 
tomes, none of which are mentioned by Dibden or Brunet. 
The most interesting of the works therein referred to 
would appear to be the ‘Flores Divinas de Ciromancia,’ 
by El Sefior Doctor Cilla of the University of Salamanca, 
and an exquisitely written manuscript in the hbrary ofthe 
Vatican, the handiwork, seemingly, of a Paduan priest. 
The value of this latter work is greatly enhanced by the 
numerous authentic autographs—many of which are very 
scarce and some, apparently, unique—which it contains. 
Thus much four les savants. 

For the general reader the veritable autograph of a 
celebrated person will, of itself, be of sufficient interest 
without any extraneous aid from chiromancy. An auto- 
graph may generally be accepted as truly characteristic of 
its writer. It is often written more carefully—always 
more fluently—than the remainder of his manuscript; 
and from these very circumstances—from the extra care, 
deliberateness, and frequency of its use—acquires a 
settled form that better portrays its author’s idiosyncrasies 
than could any quantity of his other writing. ‘The 


: 
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handwriting bears an analogy to the character of the 
writer,’ the elder D’Israeli remarks, ‘as all voluntary 
actions are characteristic.’ One has only to ponder over 
the strength of those fluctuating feelings which pass from 
the heart or brain into the fingers—impelling them to 
reveal or conceal the thoughts of the scribe—to feel that 
it is not claiming too much to claim for them the power 
of imprinting some ‘ touch of nature’ on the page—some 
touch by which the adept may be more or less guided to 
a comprehension of the writer’s character. Of course it 
is not always the workmanship of the best scribe that is 
easiest for the chiromancer to unriddle, any more than 
the artist finds his best models in the prettiest faces. 
Hawthorne observes, in an unknown essay of his on 
Autographs, ‘ There are said to be temperaments endowed 
with sympathies so exquisite that, by merely handling an 
autograph they can detect the writer's character with 
unerring accuracy, and read his inmost heart as easily as 
a less gifted eye would peruse the written page.’ Without 
pretending to such preternatural discernment as that 
shadowed forth by the author of ‘ The Scarlet Letter,’ the 
longer I study chiromancy the more assured doI become 
of its value and utility. 

It has been declared that next to seeing a distinguished 
man we desire to see his portrait and, after that, his auto- 
graph. But an autograph has this advantage over a 
portrait, 2¢ must be faithful, which a portrait rarely is, In 
perusing the veritable handwriting of a celebrated person 
we seem brought into personal contact with him, and are 
ready to exclaim with Calderon, in his inimitable ‘Secreto 
a Voces :’— 

What, his autograph !—his letter! 
Every line his own handwriting ! 
B 2 
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In his above mentioned essay Hawthorne—alluding to 
the autographs of distinguished people—says that ‘ the 
words may come to us as with the living utterance of one 
of those illustrious men speaking face to face, in friendly 
communion. Strange,’ he continues, ‘that the mere 
identity of paper and ink should be so powerful. The 
same thoughts might look cold and ineffectual in a 
printed book. Human nature craves a certain material- 
ism, and clings pertinaciously to what is tangible, as if 
that were of more importance than the spirit accidentally 
involved in it. And, in truth, the original manuscript 
has always something which print itself must inevitably 
lose. An erasure, even a blot, a casual irregularity of 
hand, and all such little imperfections of mechanical 
execution, bring us close to the writer, and perhaps con- 
vey some of those subtle intimations for which language 
has no shape.’ 

Granting all this, it may be urged, the autographs of 
famous personages are not so readily obtainable as are 
their portraits. Anyone, at any time, by buying a photo- 
graph or an illustrated paper can procure the desiderated 
portrait, but few are enabled to obtain the signature of 
the distinguished man or woman. The celebrated are 
justly tenacious of their handwriting, and even professional 
autograph-mongers often find them as difficult to ‘ draw 
out’ as a fox that has run to ground. From me—from 
Felix de Salamanca—as one of themselves, the notable 
never find it in their hearts to refuse the requested line. 
As well, therefore, as pointing a moral by the choice 
specimens of autography herein depicted, I can make 
the multitude partakers of my treasures, and, by placing 
them within the reach of all, save the many the trouble of 
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asking for autographs and the ‘ great’ few the anguish of 
withholding them. 

Those autographs which are now placed before the 
reader are all of more or less distinguished individuals— 
in most cases of individuals whose reputation is not likely 
to prove ephemeral—and are, therefore, worthy preserva- 
tion. In order to afford wider interest and variety to this 
theme, this collection will not be confined to the calli- 
graphy of “erate only, or, indeed, to any one class of 
persons, but will include /acs¢mile signatures of people 
distinguished in various professions. As a rule, the auto- 
graphs of only living persons, as most typical of our time, 
will be included, but, when equally representative, those 
of persons recently departed from among us will also be 
given. Forreasons which are obvious, this little book will 
be only a selection—although a selection from the most 
eminent—of the signatures of celebrated contemporaries, 
and those of many persons of distinction must necessarily 
be excluded. This exclusion should not be deemed a 
desire to overlook or disparage any particular personage’s 
claims to fame, but as chiefly caused by the peculiar nature 
of the work. 

It must not be imagined that the conclusions as to 
character herein arrived at have been deduced from 
autographs alone: they are the result ofa careful inspec- 
tion of each person’s correspondence—in some instances 
from quite a large quantity of it. A portion of this said 
correspondence, moreover, a Chabot might find difficult 
to decipher, so illegible and carelessly executed is, 
frequently, the calligraphy of those people whose desire 
or duty it is to instruct mankind. Zzey should at least 
know how to form their ‘ pothooks and hangers,’ eyen if 
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they do not mind their ‘ps’ and ‘qs.’ If the dictum of 
Rogers be correct, that the man who writes his name 
obscurely is guilty of impertinence to the person addressed, 
what an impertinent class celebrated people must be! 
Quite two-thirds of them write as if obscurity were the 
one thing needful, whilst a large proportion of them— 
especially those who are known not to have any super- 
fluous time—waste the precious moments by indulging 
in various kinds of calligraphical fourishes. Even among 
those most literary of the “Zterati—the poets—this 
inexcusable vulgarity occasionally breaks out. | 

Although—to invert the old saying, 4 vraisemblable 
west pas toujours le vrai—the chirographical perform- 
ances of men secluded from the hurry and turmoil of the 
outer world may reasonably be supposed to have a finish 
in style and impress of individuality utterly unattainable 
by the handwriting of toilers in more hurried pursuits : 
accustomed to jot down hasty notes in the midst of his 
daily avocations, and to make use of any implement 
obtainable, the lawyer or the physician acquires speedily 
a style—or want of style—totally at variance with that 
ordained for him by nature or previous education. Edi- 
torial urgency, also, frequently ruins a man’s calligraphy, 
and reduces it to an anything but fortuitous conglomera- 
tion of ciphers, beyond the skill of a Champollion to 
interpret. Yet, when it be considered that ‘one shade 
the more, one shade the less,’ ofttimes makes all the 
difference between the legible and the incomprehensible, 
and that, indeed, the addition of a single comma once 
made a man’s legacy ten thousand francs less, the import- 
ance of writing clearly, and punctuating correctly—an art 
almost unknown—is apparent. The importance of hand- 
writing has been promptly recognised and carefully 
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guarded by the legislature, which, indeed, attaches more 
value to a simple signature than to the personal testimony 
of numerous witnesses, and permits a dead man’s auto- 
graph to make or mar the future happiness of his fellows. 
Should not this alone cause writers to heed the manner of 
their calligraphy ? 

A strong resemblance is ofttimes discernible between 
the handwritings of various members of a family, especially 
after practice has caused the style to become settled. 
D’Israeli says that ‘ to every individual Nature has given 
a distinct sort of writing, as she has given them a peculiar 
countenance, voice, and manner ;’ and it is but completing 
the analogy to point out how Nature has, also, given 
family resemblances in all these peculiarities. Indeed, it 
is not overstraining the limits of this theme to assert that 
not only are the idiosyncrasies of individual scribes pro- 
claimed by their penmanship, but even the peculiarities 
of whole nations. ar exemple, the writing of a French- 
man is generally florid, almost feverish in its Zetzz, fantas- 
tic formations, whilst a commercial carefulness distin- 
euishes the calligraphy of the reflective Teuton. The 
Italian is of a finer but less forcible type than the French, 
but has many features of.similarity, as has, indeed, the 
manuscript of the whole Latin race. 

‘I ama sort of believer in handwriting divination,’ 
said the late Mrs. Browning, ‘ and took interest in ¢he very 
shapes of their respective alphabets ;’ and those versed in 
hieroglyphic languages well know how much wisdom and 
truth are contained in these words of the great poetess. 

It is to be hoped that none of my lady readers—or 
writers—will find fault with me for the comments herein- 
after, with all due deference, made upon their handiwork. 
Truthfully, it must be stated that, as a rule, women do 
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not write so well as men, nor take such pains with their 
calligraphy ; and, although, generally having more leisure, 
are fond of subscribing themselves ‘in haste,’ ‘hastily,’ 
and ‘in great haste.’ Women, however, ignore all those 
egotistic affectations which the self-styled ‘lords of crea- 
tion’ are so fond of indulging in, in the foolish hope 
that their assumed peculiarities will be mistaken for the 
eccentricities of genius. No woman could be such an 
ass as Leo Allatius was, as to use the same pen for forty 
years, in hopes of having the fact recorded in some — 
future ‘Curiosities of Literature ;’ nor act so absurdly 
as did that translator of ‘Pliny’ who only used one pen 
over his work, for the sole purpose, apparently, of being 
thereby enabled to commemorate the feat in this doggerel 
raymic.— 

With one sole pen I wrote this book, 

Made of a grey goose quill ; 


A pen it was when it I took, 
A pen I leave it still. 
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The letters of Edmond About have a sharp irritable 
flavour about them, strongly suggestive of mosquito stings. 
Generally, his capitals are only somewhat magnified copies 
of his smaller letters ; his finals rarely attain full growth, 
and—undeveloped fetus that they are—may be deemed 
to appertain @ (état de lettre morte. His signature is 
larger and better manufactured than the remainder of his 
handwriting, of which, however, it is equally characteristic. 
Maimed and maltreated as the members of Monsieur 
About’s alphabetical family are, they are generally legible, 
being clearly and cleanly made. There is no marked 
originality about the style, which is that of the multitude, 
and more suggestive of a décoré than that of a genius— 
not, perhaps, of a Monsieur Prud’homme precisely, but 
scarcely that of a great author. It would be difficult to 
assign any particular individuality to a man inditing so 
conventional a style of chirography, unless, indeed, a 
spice of sarcastic humour might be detected in its fluent 
evolutions. 
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The author of ‘Mervyn Clitheroe,’ and two dozen er 
more of those books found in every schoolboy’s locker, 
indites a very characteristic hand, and one that in its 
unwavering firmness gives no hint of the threescore years 
and fourteen placed to its credit by the biographers. 
The general manuscript has a somewhat feminine air, but 
the letters are more rounded in form, and have more 
decision than have those manufactured by members of 
the fair sex. As a rule, each letter is legibly finished 
without any approach to the indecency of flourish, but 
some few—especially the ‘ y ’—suffer an amputation of the 
loop, whiist in other cases that letter is indistinguishable 
from ‘g.’ The signature agrees in every respect with the 
body of the manuscript, a very clear proof that its author 
eschews affectation. A neat, nervous, and pleasant 
chirography to peruse is that written by Mr. Harrison 
Ainsworth, and one that inspires genial visions of its 
composer. Without the slightest sowpron of offensive 
egotism, it betrays a self-consciousness of the fact that 
the writer has a name not quite unknown in the Temple 
of Fame, and that he is by no means dissatisfied with his 
knowledge thereanent. Moreover it has the air of being 
the work of a gentleman. 
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Many readers would be pleased with this author’s 
signature. The author of ‘The Pink Dominoes’ does 
not, as a rule, dot his ‘i’ nor cross his ‘t,’ and, altogether, 
indites a somewhat commercial-looking style of calli- 
graphy. Although there is a general zvazsemblance per- 
vading his writing, his letters are very unequal in height 
and shape ; his ‘e’ cannot be distinguished from his ‘1,’ 
and many other of the soz-dzsant ‘ minor morals’ of chiro- 
graphy are neglected or outraged. ‘The present autograph 
is a fair specimen of his skill. 
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To ‘gild refined gold’ may well be an idle task, but 
we cannot be too grateful to the hand ‘which doth even 
Beauty beautify.’ And how frequently has Mr. Alma- 
Tadema performed this labour of love for us! But as 
he has thus acted in great things, may we also expect 
equal proficiency in minor matters? It is difficult for the 
hand to forget its cunning, therefore it is not surprising 
to discover that our true artists, even when they ignore 
our calligraphical rules, and offend against all scriptorial 
proprieties, indite a style which in picturesqueness and 
originality far outvalues any scores of exact, clerkly, 
commonplace, modes. As might be expected, Mr. Alma- 
Tadema by no means adheres to the rules and routine of 
conventional chirography. The slope of his letters is not 
uniform, and the rather inclines backwards than forwards ; 
punctuation—that dé¢e notre of the unliterary !—is ignored ; 
many of his words halt, as if their inditer were doubtful 
whether to express them or not; his ‘e’ is an undotted 
‘i;’ and other defects mar the general tenour of his 
manuscript. But the letters are all legible, the words 
compact, and, as a rule, the finals carefully finished ; so 
that, altogether, Mr. Alma-Tadema’s power to beautify 
Beauty might much more safely be predicated from his 
chirography than from most of his brethren’s. 
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If ever an author’s handwriting typified his literary 
character, then does Matthew Arnold’s his. Clear, classic, 
cold, and as neatly penned as anyone could wish, it is easy 
to believe its writer to be a man of taste, of talent, and of 
high educational qualifications, but scarcely a genius, and 
not without a slight suspicion of dogmatism. Among 
the faults of Mr. Arnold’s style of writing may be noted 


His letters are too angular to suit our taste. y~ 
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De Banville’s motto should be sz«l/um in parvo, for 
he contrives to compress as many words into a few pages 
of manuscript as would make another ‘ Decameron.’ The 
author of ‘Les Odes Funambulesques’ would be the 
man to get the Ihad into a nutshell, although his petit 
penmanship is more suggestive of Petronius Arbiter’s 
‘chaste Latinity’ than the thunder-riving characters of 
Homeric Greek. The alphabetical symbols of Cadmus 
were of Bceotian rudeness, but our poet’s calligraphy is of 
exquisite neatness. If his letters are so tiny that they 
‘might have been used in the correspondence of Titania’s 
court, they are delightfully legible, and all completely 
fashioned after their kind—which kind is both original 
and elegant. Whether de Banville could so far rival St. 
Theodosius as to write out all the Gospels in letters of 
gold, without a single error or blot, only the attempt 
would show, but as yet all his manuscript seen by us is 
as immaculate as Joseph. His signature is somewhat 
inferior in style to the rest of his correspondence, but is 
very characteristic of the 7tante bonhomie we should feel 
inclined to ascribe him, after a crucial examination of his 
fantastic chirography. 
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Knowing no man whose aspirations we honour more 
than those of the author of the ‘Rimes Héroiques,’ and 
perusing his letters with reverence, there is almost a feel- 
ing of dread within us lest we should for the nonce forget 
the stern dicta of our art, and speak too warmly of the 
calligraphy of him who said :— 


Un brave homme est pour moi chose belle et touchante, 
Qw il sorte du bas peuple ou descende des rois ; 
Quand je vois un brave homme, aussitédt je le chante 
Du profond de mon cceur et du fort de ma voix. 


But the critique shall not be foregone. Auguste Bar- 
bier, whose signature is not so well executed as the body 
of his epistolary documents, indites a charming, clear, 
and poetic style, albeit somewhat too small. A leading 
peculiarity is the ‘1,’ which is shaped like a capital ‘S ;’ 
another, and not so original a peculiarity, being the ‘ c’- 
shaped ‘b,’ as seen in the facszmzle. Our poet is also 
accustomed to use the literary deta for ‘d.’ The whole 
of his calligraphy is most carefully, neatly, and yet flow- 
ingly executed, the unlooped ‘g’ in the signature being 
quite an exception, as is also the somewhat indefinite 
flourish in the surname. The eccentrically shaped ‘B’ 
is worth notice, as a symbol of the care and thought 
expended upon even so, apparently, trivial a thing ina 
man’s career as is his autograph. 
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General Beauregard’s calligraphy is the clearest and 
most legible of those Confederate chieftains who held the 
Northern States at bay, although it is not so pleasing to 
professional critics as that of General Johnston. The 
famous West Point Superintendent and Fort Sumter 
assailant indulges in a little chirographical flourishing 
that could not be permitted in a meaner man, but his 
letters are neatly and carefully rounded, and finished off 
to the ultimate stroke. The mannerism is that of a 
straightforward person having nothing to conceal, but not 
ill disposed towards the pomp of office. Like too many 
of his countrymen’s, General Beauregard’s chirographical 
productions are replete with fine hair lines, the which 
deprive the manuscript of nearly all characteristicality. 
Nevertheless, this hand is by no means an unhandsome 
one, and is superior to his brother-general’s in uniformity 
of slope. 
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The same fondness for flourish which disfigures the 
writing of so many musical celebrities, spoils Benedict’s 
otherwise pleasant hand. Although by birth a German, 
he has very fairly mastered the English method of build- 
ing Buchstaben, and indites a good, close, condensed, and 
somewhat literary-looking sort of calligraphy. ‘The most 
noticeable faults in such of his epistles as have reached 
our hands are, inability to form the English ‘s ;’ a very 
wn-German absence of punctuation; flourishes, instead 
of loops, to the ‘ys ;’ and an occasional attempt to cheat 
a letter out of its fair share of pothooks and hangers, 
which is a sin only second to that of an artist who depicts 
an animal minus its proper number of limbs. It is simply 
ridiculous to put a little wriggle for ‘r,’ or make a twist 
do duty for ‘t.’ These failures notwithstanding, we do 
not dislike the Handschrift of Sir Julius : it is indicative 
of strongmindedness, perseverance, and a thorough belief 
in his own powers. 
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A plain matter-of-fact style, devoid of all needless 
embellishment, is the handwriting of Sir William Stern- 
dale Bennett. The signature is somewhat better formed, 
and has, indeed, a more decided or practised appearance 
than the remainder of the manuscript, the whole of which, 
however, is invariably clear and readable, with no nearer 
‘approach to a flourish than the cross of the ‘t’ in the 
autograph. Asa rule, musicians are not the best of writers, 
but this is a very distinct specimen of calligraphy, and 
gives one the idea of having been indited bya thoroughly 
reliable man, which view is strengthened by the careful- 
ness of the address and dating. Punctuation is eschewed. 
Clearness, without much beauty, is the distinguishing 
trait of Sir William’s chirography. 
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Der ist allein ein freier Mann... 
Der sie sich se/bst verdienen kann, 


sang Herwegh years ago, and his countryman, Karl 
Blind, has taken the truth well to heart, and has de- 
served, if not obtained, success. His calligraphy is one 
of the most manly, straightforward, and energetic hands 
in this Sammlung. The style is terse, decided, and suffi- 
ciently original for a poet, although somewhat more fluent 
than that gexus of beings generally indulges in. No 
studied peculiarity or mannerism—save in the wonderful 
contortions of the flourish after the signature—detract 
from the quaint simplicity of this writing, the most no- 
ticeable thing about the letters being the singular force 
by which each one appears to have been ended: not a 
single stroke is deficient, but each member of the 
alphabet ends abruptly—instantaneously—upon arrival at 
a certain point. ‘This is quite different from the method 
of nearly all chirographists, who either begin too soon or 
end too late: Karl Blind has struck upon the happy 
medium. The signature is somewhat larger and more 
strained than the rest of his Handschrift, which is, taken 
all in all, a very handsome one, and indicative of severe 


independence. 
C2 
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According to Kit Marlowe, when Hero played ts 
her lute, the air 


In twenty sweet forms danced about her fingers ; 


and some may deem Mademoiselle Rosa Bonheur’s calli- 
graphy equally memorable, for, to a certainty, it dances 
about her pages in forms innumerable; but whether 
‘sweet’ is questionable. Some of her strokes are most 
artistic and picturesque, and give a most animated, but 
not very easily decipherable, appearance to her manuscript. 
E{er flouzishes are veritable lines of beauty, but they are 
not handwriting. Sans le mot d’énigme few folk would be 
able to unriddle the mystery enveloped in her signature. 
That a capital *‘B’ was represented by that Ammonite- 
horned ‘hanger,’ or that a donheur was symbolized by the 
tout ensemble of those curves and curls, would only be 
guessed by a Chabot or Champollion. And the auto- 
graph is representative of the general style; only a few 
letters are legible, and even those few are not correctly 
formed. Beyond an intense love of bold design and of 
a somewhat defiant dvavura, it would scarcely be safe to 
predicate aught of this writer’s character from her pen- 
manship. 
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The author of the ‘Colleen Bawn’ writes a very clear 
and somewhat clerkly hand, the letters of the signature 
being larger and better formed than the rest of his 
communications. His capital letters are very uncertain ; 
sometimes the ‘S’ is made like ‘L,’ and sometimes the 
‘I’ and the ‘C’ are made alike. Mr. Boucicault’s calli- 
graphy, with a little careful manipulation, would become 
a fair mercantile hand, but its inditer would have to 
forego his abbreviations. He is very fond of running two 
words into one, omits all the most necessary punctuation, 
and is not without a certain amount of tremulousness in 
his strokes, especially towards the end of his letters. 
But few of his ‘ts’ are crossed, or his ‘is’ dotted, yet his 
words are clearly made, and his communications very 
neatly paragraphed. Although Horace will not allow 
mediocrity to poets, this writers motto in literature 
would be, doubtless, and appropriately, medio tutissimus 
zbis. A perceptive eye for good situations, and a suffi- 
cient experience of life to make the most of its transient 
characteristics, might be safely predicated of such a 
writer, but beyond that it would be unsafe to venture. 
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Miss Braddon writes pretty fair copy for the printers, 
in a vigorous, masculine manner, and her letters are, 
certainly, so far based upon scholastic injunctions that 
the upstrokes are light and the downstrokes are heavy. 
But the handwriting of the authoress of ‘Lady Audley’s 
Secret,’ apart from its general hastiness and ultra-dashi- 
ness of look, is wofully deficient in the minor morals of 
chirography. Numberless are the letters left unfinished, 
words contracted, and similarities made between nor- 
mally dissimilar letters: ‘k’ and ‘h’ are made exactly 
alike ; so are ‘o’ and ‘i;’ and but too frequently ‘e’ is 
only the latter without the dot. Some of her capitals 
are handsome specimens of calligraphy, whilst others are 
very defective. She has a variety of capital ‘Ms,’ but 
between the one proceeding downwards from above the 
line and her capital ‘B’ there is a close resemblance that 
is most unnatural. Some of her contractions—such as 
‘yrs.’ for ‘ yours,’ and ‘ yr.’ for ‘ your ’—may be taken as 
indefensible examples of what not even haste could be 
urged in palliation of. Although the slope of her letters 
is fairly uniform, the distance between the lines varies 
considerably. All these minutize contribute not only 
towards an attractive mode of handwriting, but also 
towards affording a generally fair idea of the writer’s 
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character. It is owing to the various blemishes alluded 
to that the calligraphy of Miss Braddon is anything but 
easy for casual readers to comprehena, and yet it is im- 
possible to disregard the fact that a very slight amount of 
extra care on this writer’s part would result in a splendid 
although somewhat unimaginative style. Miss Braddon 
could, if she wouid, indite a superb hand. Her epistles 
actually sparkle with brilliant combinations of ‘ pothooks 
and hangers,’ and, placed beside those of most of her 
literary conseurs, excel them in the same way that a glass 
of sparkling Cliquot does a goblet of still Burgundy. 
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The autograph of John Bright is one of unpretentious 
strength and simplicity. In many respects it resembles 
the style in which Mr. Gladstone wrote previous to the 
introduction of post-cards, but is rather more vigorous. 
There is little grace and still less picturesqueness about 
the writing, but it is characteristic of a straightforward, 
decided temperament, not quite unalloyed with a spice of 
self esteem. The Machiavellian arts of diplomancy are in 
no way detectable in such calligraphy. The signature is 
thoroughly representative of the whole style, the form of 
which is far from perfection. The ‘e’ is only an ‘i,’ as is, 
indeed, but too often the ‘o.’ The ‘f’ is minus its girdle, 
being turned up like the unlooped ‘g’ in the autograph. 
One word is often linked on to the next, and many other 
minor defects are apparent in the whole manuscript, the 
manner of which might be termed Parliamentary, so 
general is it with the purely political members of the 
House of Commons, 
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Lord Bacon’s advice, ‘ Stay a little, that we may make 
an end the sooner,’ does not, apparently, much impress 
this famous artist when a letter has to be designed. 
The man whose ‘Work’ is of world-wide reputation 
certainly does not love to labour at the calligraphic art, 
but dashes off his epistles uursente calamo. Although 
Mr. Madox-Brown’s letters are fairly legible, especially 
to those acquainted with their style, their hasty appear- 
ance troubles one with the idea that to exectite them 
must have quite worried their inditer, and their comple- 
tion have lifted a burden off his mind. Frankly, this 
chirography is a picturesque and suggestive one, but one 
that could be rendered far better did its author deem it 
worth the while to devote the time expended in flourish 
to a somewhat more elaborate manipulation of his letters, 
and contrive to retain a respectable stylus for general 
use, instead of contenting himself with any implement 
available. Certain aberrations, if not allowed to, are 
indulged in by, genius, and amongst those to which 
Mr. Madox-Brown would have to plead guilty—so far 
as calligraphy is concerned—are ignored punctuation, 
omitted dates, and sundry other infringements of the /ex 
non scripta. But this artist’s handwriting is very variable, 
and his signature varies with the rest of his manuscript, 
being, apparently, more influenced by the implement 
made use of than by the temperament of the inditer. 
A frank, kindly, ingenuous disposition must inspire the 
author of this autography. 
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Robert Browning writes as a poet should write. His 
manuscript is thoroughly emblematic of his poetry, and 
is distinguished by as many traits that casual observers 
might overlook as are his poems. His calligraphy is 
small but clearly formed, the most prominent peculiarity 
being the frequency with which the different syllables of 
a word are disconnected from each other. For example, 
‘poetical’ is written ‘ poe ti cal,’ as if it were three words. 
Sometimes, but not often, he makes the sign ‘ &’ instead 
of writing the conjunction, but this is not in accordance 
with his general artistic care, and may be regarded as the 
exception rather than the rule. In his correspondence 
the words are as neatly finished, and his letters are as 
carefully punctuated, as if prepared for the press. Were 
his beautiful chirography placed before us as that of a 
stranger, we should at once pronounce it not only that of 
a distinguished man, but also of one who never did any- 
thing carelessly. 
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For a young cierk seeking a situation, Bryant’s hand- 
writing might prove a recommendation, but for a poet, 
and that the author of ‘ June’ must have been, it is most 
disappointing. ‘Towards the latter days of the veteran 
author’s life, and after he had presumedly forborne to 
pursue the Muses, his chirography assumed a more manly 
and decided style, but during the greater part of his 
lengthy career it was simply horrible, and did not intimate 
the slightest scintillation of genius. Letters all sloping in 
different directions, fine hair lines, half a dozen words 
looped on to one another, and, worse than all, a multitu- 
dinous array of flourishes, gave Bryant’s manuscript an 
execrable appearance. All these calligraphical fanfaro- 
nades in a literary man are heartrending, and cast grave 
doubts on his genius. There is no beauty and nothing 
but commonplaceness about every specimen of Byrant’s 
correspondence that has yet come under our ken. 
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A fluent but not too legible pen is wielded by the 
author of ‘Our Boys.’ Mr, Byron’s calligraphy is profes- 
sional in style and gentlemanly in appearance, but is not 
indicative of any great range of power ; yet, in the words 
of the sage, Periander, Me\érn 70 ray (‘ Everything can 
be accomplished by care and industry’). His letters are 
too angular for an Englishman’s, and too curtailed to 
receive any great chirographical praise. His ‘t’ is often 
left uncrossed and his ‘1’ undotted : he writes as if he 
did not care whether the recipient of his epistle valued it 
or not, and inahasty but trenchant manner. ‘The inditer 
of such a hand might well be the authorof works teeming 
with wit and espzéglerze, but the summit of Olympus is far 
beyond his flight. 
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The chirography of ‘ the Chelsea Philosopher’ is not 
a very commendable one, although it has safely steered 
clear of the sandbank of Conventionality. In his handi- 
work there is too much evident effort at effect—too 
palpable an attempt at originality—for it to pass current 
as pure inspiration. His epistles are neatly paragraphed 
and carefully punctuated, as if prepared for the printer, 
and although for several years past the letters have been 
somewhat shaky, they are not difficult to decipher. 
Eccentric and spiteful-looking little flourishes dart about 
his manuscript in various odd ways : some are intended 
to represent the ‘i’ dot, although far removed from their 
parent stem, whilst others, commenced as a cross to the 
‘t,’ suddenly recoil in an absurd fashion, as if attempting 
a calligraphical somersault, and in so doing occasionally 
cancel the entire word whence they sprang. Some letters 
slope one way, and some another ; some are halt, maimed, 
or crippled ; whilst many are unequal in height, form, 
style, and everything else. The autograph is rather 
larger than the rest of the manuscript, the manner of 
which does not impress the eye pleasantly, its crabbed 
look not being very significant of amability. 
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Mark Twain’s note of hand, if not of very elaborate 
construction, is fairly symbolic of the /térateur, who 
does not trouble himself overscrupulously about the 
minutize of his profession. His is a fluent, business-like, 
and legible style, somewhat large and conventional, like 
the majority of his countrymen’s. It is free from flourish, 
and all the letters are correctly shaped, being neither 
deformed nor quaint in construction. No possessor of the 
divine afflatus, of course, ever indited such a hand, but 
many a successful speculator in Wall Street may have 
done so. Mr. Clemens is not the man to make his 
autograph different from the remainder of his manuscript. 
It is thoroughly characteristic of a shrewd man of the 
world. 
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The great Freetrader, whose patriotic exertions made 
his country richer by untold millions, indited a handsome 
masculine hand, well worthy of his fame. Although at 
times modified in form and with some of the letters left un- 
finished under pressure of circumstances, Cobden’s writing 
was always fluent, bold, and thoroughly legible, and quite 
unmarked by pert flourish or mercantile contractions. 
His manuscript is simple, but not bald ; forcible, but not 
graceful. The words are properly spaced, but are not 
uniform in slope, nor are they punctuated. Some of 
the capitals are elegantly shaped, and the finals frequently 
well formed and always decided. The celebrated Corn 
Law Reformer’s chirography is neither suggestive of a 
poet nor a pedler, but it is that of a man endowed with a 
strong will, self-respect, and freedom from all affectation. 
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If an unsophisticated Zulu were enabled to shake 
this right reverend gentleman’s belief in some of the 
dogmas of his faith, what may not a learned European 
professor be enabled to do with regard to the items of 
his chirographical art? Frankly, however, it must be 
conceded that Bishop Colenso indites a much more 
legible and masculine hand than is usual with the high 
dignitaries of his own or any other person’s Church. In 
most respects the Bishop’s style strongly resembles that of 
Mr. John Bright, its chief divergence beirg its superiority 
in compactness—evidence of literary experience. Many 
of Colenso’s letters, especially his capitals, are very 
elegantly shaped, as is, indeed, to be seen in the tho- 
roughly representative signature. Punctuation, dating, 
and all those valuable ‘trifles’ which constitute a reliable 
correspondent, are most logically carried out. The chief 
faults in Bishop Colenso’s method of handwriting is the 
frequent omission or suppression. of some essential 
portion of a letter—a pothook or hanger of vital logical 
importance often being absent—otherwise it is a fluent, 
dignified, graceful style, somewhat above the usual medi- 
ocrity of a public personage’s, yet, by reason of its con- 
ventionality and exemption from quaintness, somewhat 
below the mannerism of /¢era¢z and artists. 
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A straightforward, manly, but not very original or ar- 
tistic style, is that indited by Wilkie Collins. Very few 
of his alphabetical retainers but have suffered the loss of 
one limb or the other: one is deficient a top, another a 
tail, whilst a third is minus an arm, or, perchance, has 
not a ieg to stand upon. Like so many of his confreres, 
Mr. Collins makes no distinction between the ‘n’ and 
the ‘u,’ consequently, when two or more of those letters 
come into combination—as they so frequently do in the 
English language—it is somewhat difficult to decipher his 
meaning ; and, indeed, he himself, in the confusion of so 
many similar up and down strokes, has been known to 
give a word more pothooks than appertained to it legally. 
The second curve of the ‘n’ or ‘m’ should proceed from 
the top or shoulder, and not be carried up, as in the ‘uy,’ 
from the line. This may seem a trifle, but these trifles 
may have ruined a Shakespearean thought or Miltonic 
theme ; and one such is stated to have given rise toa 
costly lawsuit between Mr. London and Mr. Loudon, to 
decide which of the two was the party named in the will 
of a gentleman in whose handwriting the letters in 
question were made alike. Such a word as munimeni, 
written in the usual manner of the author of ‘The 
Woman in White,’ would puzzle the analytic faculties of 
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an Edgar Poe, or the Gerome Nani mentioned by 
Pancirollus as so skilled in calligraphical ciphers that he 
solved all that were brought to him, ‘though never so 
hard and abstruse.’ Apart from these defects, and putting 
on one side insufficiency of punctuation, the chirography 
of Mr. Wilkie Collins is not, by any means, an unpleasing 
one, it having a masculine, honest air. The autograph 
is typical of the generai manuscript. 
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Dumas Z¢ére said that all people who wrote backwards 
wrote alike; but if this be the rule, Eliza Cook is an 
exception to it: she writes backwards, yet she does not 
write like anybody else, but in a thoroughly original style. 
The epistle from which the accompanying autograph 
is taken differs from her general method in having 
all the strokes of the letters of a uniform thickness, 
whereas her writing usually is formed of alternate thick 
and thin, or hair, strokes. Her ‘d’ is always the Greek 
delta ; her ‘i’ is rarely dotted ; her words sometimes run 
into one another ; and many of her letters are incomplete. 
She punctuates, dates, and heads her communications, 
but often signs them with initials only. She cannot for- 
bear from the Juxury of a flourish in the signature, which 
is a very fair specimen of her general hand. A leading 
peculiarity, thoroughly characteristic of her independence 
of thought, is the invariably placing the superscriptory 
sentence of her communications after, instead of—accord- 
ing to common custom—before the first paragraph. Thus, 
instead of beginning, ‘My dear Don Felix,’ she would 
commence, ‘I am extremely pleased you are carrying 
your project in triumph, my dear Don Felix,’ dash- 
ing iz medias res, rather than dallying over the matter. 
The author of ‘The Old Arm Chair’ makes use of many 
kinds of stationery, but her favourite emblem would seem 
to be a little dog over the motto Credenda. Of late 
years ill-health has compelled her to relinquish author- 
ship. 
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Encore un poite / is the exclamation as the exquisitely 
beautiful manuscript of Monsieur Coppée meets our gaze. 
In all this collection it is the only specimen—save 
Gautier’s—which recallsto mind the artistic and elaborate, 
yet fluent, calligraphy of our ancestry of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. Had it been a little more 
stately—a little less sparkling—it would have well passed 
for the workmanship of Montaigne or Bacon. Although 
the author of the ‘ Passant’ may not rival the ‘Good 
King Réné’ in the manner of his initial-letters, neverthe- 
less his capitals are superb, a fact well demonstrated by 
those of the facstmile. Solid, compact, and most pic- 
turesque is Coppée’s chirography, and replete with all 
the quaint originalities appertaining to genius. The 
shape of the szgma in the Christian name is very charac- 
teristic of the whole style, which is sufficiently studied to 
need attention, but not so elaborate as to perplex the 
thoughtful. Artistic care has developed natural taste 
into the Beautiful, and created a form of handwriting 
anyone might pardonably be proud of. 
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Sir Michael Costa writes a fairly legible hand, but his 
flourishes are most distressing : he flings them to and fro, 
as if marking time with a dé/on, instead of making notes 
with a pen. Although by birth a Neapolitan, his writing 
is somewhat French in appearance. His signature is not 
so distinct as the rest of his epistle, and is endowed with 
a tail, which, iike those in popular periodicals, must be 
‘continued in our next,’ for we cannot get the whole of 
it into this page. He dates, but does not punctuate ; 
he dots his ‘i,’ crosses his ‘t,’ and makes his loops in 
correct form. ‘There is very little originality, and still 
less beauty, about his calligraphy ; but it displays a 
reasonable amount of care, and one would not hesitate 
to assign an honourable post to its inditer as a reliable 
man, 
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It is so long since the Burns centenary prize poem 
was won by a woman—moreover, the winner has since 
gone the way of most women, and been married—that her 
name is scarcely so familiar with the public as it might 
be. James Puckle, in that rare but exquisite little book 
of his, ‘A Grey Cap for a Green Head,’ says, ‘ A well- 
bred man will never give himself the liberty to speak ill 
of women ;’ but this does not imply that he is not free 
to criticise their works. Isa Craig writes a somewhat 
masculine hand, and although her letters are fairly 
distinct, her calligraphy is more indicative of a public 
secretary or the manager of a public company than of a 
poetess. There is none of Eliza Cook’s originality nor 
the feminine beauty of Christina Rossetti’s handwriting 
in this style—little, in fact, to indicate the writer of 
probably the best, if not the only good, prize poem ever 
published in England. The unwieldy ‘a’ in the sur- 
name is an unusually poor letter for this lady, whose 
letters are generally fairly formed. With this exception, 
the autograph is better written than the rest of her manu- 
script, particularly the capitals, which, as a rule, are not 
her strong point. She does not punctuate, and frequently 
omits to cross the ‘t.’. Her chirography is fairly bold and 
legible, but, as previously pointed out, is not very sug- 
gestive of the poet. 
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Darwin has certainly never carried out his idea of 
‘Natural Selection’ in the choice of his letters, or he 
would assuredly have managed to manufacture something 
somewhat more legible than the scrawl he tries to palm 
off upon his correspondents as writing. It is impossible 
to criticise the form of his letters, as they are without form 
and void, and, doubtless, of meaning to many. Job 
stated that ‘in the hands of all the sons of men’ are 
placed ‘ marks, that all the sons of men may know their 
own works ;’ but really Darwin must be a better chiro- 
mancer than we are inclined to give him credit for, if he 
can always decipher the marks of hisownhand. Of such 
hasty steel-penmanship, with many letters designated only 
by a single stroke of his sty/ws, few would like to pre- 
dicate a philosopher who, if he did not invent, at least 
was the first to give form to the new scientific theory of 
animal progression : few in these abortive ‘ pothooks and 
hangers’ would expect to find the patient investigator 
and elaborate demonstrator. Darwin evidently under- 
rates the importance of chirography, apparently deem- 
ing it only a little valued means for the attainment of 
an end. He often omits words, and then adds them 
above a circumflex ; he supplies the ‘d’ by a very rude 
delta ; puts the cross upon or above, but rarely across, 
the ‘t ;’ abbreviates frequently ; erases and alters occa- 
sionally ; scarcely ever completes the formation of a letter, 
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and begins and ends his epistles as if in a terrible hurry. 
Most of his capitals are of the same form—if so it may 
be designated—as the smaller letters. He omits the 
year’s date. His autograph is better done than most of 
his writing, from which, indeed, might be derived an idea 
of the immense labour that allows of no leisure, but not 
of the patient industry which leaves no fact unnoted likely 
to affect the truth of his proposition. 
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Certain physiologists, says Gautier, in the ‘Grotesques,’ 
assert that no one can be a great man who has not got a 
large nose, and the author of ‘ Le Nabob’ would appear 
to deem a long tail necessary to the beauty of his ségmas: 
the size of the one is no more needed than the length of 
the other. The nasal apparatus of Socrates—whose 
greatness Monsieur Daudet will not question—was as 
flat asa flounder, and we have seen a far finer ‘s’ than 
the French novelist ever achieved without any caudal 
appendage at all. ‘Tails apart, Monsieur Daudet indites 
a neat, legible, and picturesque hand, characteristic of a 
moderately careful and well-gifted mind, with plenty of 
self-reliance, and not unmindful of making good use of 
the Present. His punctuation is forgetful, and his dating 
forgotten. It has been said that he who omits to date 
his letters does so for a purpose, but we should be sorry 
to impute any sinister motives to our author, verily 
believing that this omission est sans rime ni raison. 
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A certain family likeness runs. through the calligraphy 
of many of the celebrated Confederates. Asa rule they 
do not appear to have paid so much attention to hand- 
writing as did some of their Northern opponents, but, 
politically, their signatures are clearer than those of most 
European statesmen. Jefferson Davis indites a fairly 
good style, somewhat too free, and scarcely shapely 
enough for our critical taste, but legible—as far as poli- 
tical legibility goes. Mr. Davis does not, or did not, 
punctuate, and his writing is not so typical of the highly 
educated man as is that of his Confederate associates— 
but then ‘comparisons are odious,’ and, in this case, 
doubtless deceptive. The manner of Mr. Dayis is dic- 
tatorial, not to say, so far as our experience of his corres- 
pondence extends, tyrannical. The curtailment of the 
preenomen is curious. 
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‘Oh ! la belle chose que la Poste! ’ exclaims Sévigné in 
one of her charming letters, but then she was not referring 
to the expected arrival of a letter from Sir Charles. Truly, 
the author of ‘Greater Britain’ indites one of the worst 
hands in our collection, his signatures being, generally, 
even worse written than the body of the note, and varying 
continually in shape and wording. Amongst the various 
peculiarities observable in his chirography is the very 
eccentric one of beginning the personal pronoun ‘he’ 
with a capital letter. His short hurried notes—and he 
is rarely a voluminous correspondent in his own hand— 
are nearly illegible, and may have been inspired by that 
‘one of Brescia who,’ according to old Pancirollus, 
‘published a way of writing which he thought impossible 
to be understood.’ Like that ove, Sir Charles’s writing has 
also been ‘unriddled and explained,’ but he really might 
save his readers the trouble, for that he can do better 
when he likes, we know. Crippled, tortuous, and ill- 
formed, this handwriting, could its author not do better, 
would not inspire much belief in his talents. But he has 
much latent force in it, as in himself, and when he 
chooses can make it felt. The fact that the signature 
is generally poorer than the rest of his manuscript, 
would appear to hint at some amount of affectation in the 
wrong direction. 
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The handwriting of the Earl of Beaconsfield has 
changed its character as frequently as its author’s fortunes 
have changed. Between the youthful enthusiast inditing 
a ‘Revolutionary Epick’ and a popular novelist defending 
Church and State in ‘ Lothair ;’ between a Radical candi- 
date contesting Wycombe and Marylebone unsuccessfully, 
and a triumphant Tory Premier declining the pegple’s 
wreath, the transition is not, perchance, greater than 
between the calligraphy of the one stage and that of 
another of Benjamin Disraeli’s curious career. The 
writing of his mid-age is certainly more suggestive than 
that of his earlier or later years, but even then it varied 
from day to day. Generally, the hand may be described 
as bold and flashy ; there is no trace of either the /:¢téra- 
teur or the politician about it, and it changes its style 
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even more rapidly than the semi-fabulous chameleon its 
hue. Sometimes an entire note has been decently written 
—especially when intended to be complimentary in tone 
—and upon other occasions scarcely a single letter has 
been well formed, and only the autograph—upon which 
extra carefulness is invariably lavished—has been present- 
ably finished. So shifty and changeable a manner does 
not inspire much confidence in the writer’s stability of 
purpose, although self-esteem may safely be predicated 
from it. 
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The late Dr. Doran indited a somewhat effeminate 
old-fashioned hand, strangely reminiscent of good after- 
dinner anecdote and antique jest. The strokes are very 
shaky, and are inclined to indulge in a little self-satisfactory 
flourish—needless, but not unsuited to nor uncharacter- 
istic of the whole style. The small letters have no ori- 
ginality and little variety, thec, e, andiare all alike, their 
respective powers having to be gathered from the context. 
As with most “zeratz, his final ‘d’ takes the shape of the 
Greek delta, but Dr. Doran’s is a very poor specimen. 
His signature is rather larger, and much better built, than 
the body of his manuscript, and is evidently very care- 
fully constructed ; the ‘r’ in it is differently formed from 
his usual way of writing that letter. No originality nor 
vigour could be predicated from such Handschrift, but 
pleasant gossip and story might readily be anticipated 
from its inditer. 
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Monsieur Doré has read Shakespeare, or at the worst 
his ¢vaduction, and may therefore be reminded that he 
says, ‘ Your date is better ina pie or pudding than in 
your letter ;’ for what help is it to us that he heads his 
notes Jercredt, or any other day, an’ he omit the month 
and year? At first glance, indeed, the sout-ensemble of 
‘Golden’ Gustave’s calligraphy is not very reassuring, a 
page of it looking more like a bouquet de crotte than any- 
thing else we can think of. But it improves somewhat 
upon inspection, and assumes a dramatic, or rather 
melo-dramatic air, very suggestive of stage effect, the 
words gradually growing legible, although their constituent 
parts are in a very chaotic condition. Generally the 
initial letter of the word, or syllable, is pretty clearly 
written, then the succeeding ‘pothooks and hangers’ 
begin to deteriorate in value, growing small by degrees, 
and anything but beautifully less, until the unfortunate 
final, if it be born at all, is nothing but an abortive little 
dot or dash. The separate letters are scarcely worth 
criticising, they are so meagre and hastily scrawled. ‘The 
signature is larger and far better shaped than the rest of 
Monsieur Doré’s writing, the general impression given of 
which is rather suggestive of scene-painting than anything 
more artistic, although it is easy to discern that its author 
could indite a far better hand did he care to. 
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The author of ‘Monte Christo’—probably the most 
popular romance of modernity—indited a meretricious 
hand, full of flourish, but clearer and with better formed 
letters than many of his confréres made. He did not 
always mettre le point sur les 2, nor did he deem it 
necessary to cross his ‘t ;’ but for these little deficiencies 
he compensated his correspondents with coils of twist 
and twirl that environed his alphabet with Laokoon-like 
convolutions. Sometimes he punctuated, and sometimes 
he did not. His handwriting grew shaky towards the end 
of his story, but it always maintained its resemblance, in 
many noteworthy respects, to his earlier mannerisms, as, 
for instance, in occasional intensely thick black down 
strokes, alternating with fine hair lines. Such samples of 
calligraphy are by no means scarce, and indicate a good 
knowledge of effect without any symptoms of genius ; no 
imagination to originate, but plenty of skill at superficial 
combination, and often a capital eye for local colour. No 
legitimate member of the gexus trritabile vatum ever wrote 
such a conventionally disposed hand as did the elder 
Dumas, but many feuilletonists have ; not, indeed, that 
many folks of the latter class equal the author of ‘Les 
Trois Mousquetaires’ in brilliancy of composition or 
charm of workmanship. 
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The author of ‘L’Etrangére’ has had the fortune of 
having a father born before him, and inherited a famous 
name if nothing else. Generally, probably from his 
fondness for antithesis, his calligraphy is as devoid of 
decoration as his father’s was florid : the only flourish he 
permits himself is an enormous tail to the loop of the ‘f’ 
of the j/s. Beyond this rare cuticular ornament—ef 
vest le plus difficile que ad’écorcher la queue—he most care- 
fully eschews all the examples of whirlwindy embellish- 
ment set by Dumas Zéve. In one respect his writing 
resembles that of the first Alexandre, it is generally 
legible : it is heavy, black, and forcible, but with a 
tendency to suppress the final letters of a word. As 
with many other writers who form their letters with so 
much determination, the different syllables of a word are 
often left unconnected. Although he did write such 
twaddle as ‘ La Dame aux Camélias’—once upon a time 
deemed an immoral book—Dumas the Second’s hand is 
indicative of a higher order of talent than his father’s : it 
is typical of greater stability and power. 
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Emily Faithfull’s handwriting is one of the semi- 
masculine styles : occasionally it reminds one of Eliza 
Cook’s, but is not nearly so vigorous, is more variable, 
and less characteristic than the poet’s. Miss Faithfull 
writes backwards, and as if in a terrible hurry, but her 
letters lean in every direction at once, whilst the lines 
sway up and down, as if afflicted with vertigo. Her 
calligraphy is not good ; at times, indeed, is barely read- 
able, and the chirographist would be disposed to deem it 
rather more characteristic of hard work than originality— 
more indicative of ability to labour than power to invent. 
Editorial duties, however, have probably modified, and 
rendered difficult to decipher with certainty, the chiro- 
graphical mysteries of this writing. ‘The autograph is a 
good specimen of Miss Faithfull’s manuscript, and it is 
not too legible. We have already referred to the remark of 
the poet Rogers, that he who wrote his name obscurely 
was guilty of a piece of impertinence to the person 
addressed ; but that, of course, only applies to the unfair 
sex, man’s better half having carte blanche for any and 
every thing, 
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A scratchy handwriting, neither attractive nor legible, 
was that of Sir William Fergusson. His signature, how- 
ever, used to be so much better executed than the general 
text of his epistles, that it is impossible to believe him not 
capable of doing better had he pleased. A man whose 
moments were so precious might be forgiven that his 
letters looked as if hastily written, but why need Sir William 
have wasted so much time over those spiteful-looking and 
utterly needless complications of flourishes? As a rule 
his smaller letters were badly ‘formed, and some of his 
capitals were not readable. No medical prescription, and 
that is saying a good deal, could be more illegible than 
his usual calligraphy. Sir William dated, but did not 
punctuate. His autographic flourish it has beep found 
necessary to curtail. 
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Those who write history are generally more careful 
than those who make it. Mr. Freeman, however, does 
not appear to exercise such care in the selection of his 
stylus as does the present Ameer of Afghanistan, Yacoob, 
who, when signing the bran new treaty with Great 
Britain, rejected the reeds proffered him, and cut one for 
himself, remarking, ‘It is always best for a man to make 
his own pen when he has anything particular to write.’ 
Whether the Ameer’s penmanship will endure as long as 
the historian’s is beside the question. Mr. Freeman’s 
manuscript, however, is nearer what Southey styled 
‘uglyography ’ than calligraphy ; his letters are unshapely 
and not too legible ; his vowels are rarely looped; some 
letters rise far above their lineal limits, and many are 
ununiform in slope. Punctuation is ignored; ‘i’ left 
undotted ; ‘t’ occasionally uncrossed, and many sad 
evidences of haste are left about the page. ‘This is not 
what one would expect in the manuscript of him who is 
to teach the Present by telling the truth about the Past. 
Correct dating, careful signature, and the virile /out- 
ensemble of the whole style, however, proclaim a man who 
has something noteworthy to say, even if he does not say 
it in his best manner, 





———— 
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‘Ah, Freedom is a noble thing!’ sang old Barbour, 
but we do not think because a man is a good patriot he 
is entitled to take liberties with his Handschrift such, zu 
Betspiel, as the late Herr Ferdinand Freiligrath did with 
his autograph. ‘The last shall be first in this instance, as, 
veritably, it is the worst word of his manuscript, and 
quite undecipherable, save to experts. ‘The rest of the 
patriot-poet’s chirography is legibly although too hastily 
indited. The various members of his alphabet are 
elegantly formed but have no virility ; they are emascu- 
late, feftte, and slight, and do not suggest any manliness. 
They are fairly free from flourish, and—as does, also, the 
imperfectly constructed signature—appear to proffer the 
idea of a man somewhat deficient in self-esteem. 
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When Cincinnatus returned to his plough he probably 
paid more attention to turning his furrows neatly than to, 
cultivating the elegancies of calligraphy. Now-a-days 
retired patriots are not permitted to enjoy their ofiwm 
cum dignitate apart from the outer world’s ken, and 
Garibaldi—no more than any other distinguished indi- 
vidual—is not allowed to flourish unheard even if unseen. 
His truest friends, indeed, deem it a pity that the old 
general does indulge in his chirographical exploits, but 
with that we have nothing to do: our duty is to judge the 
form and fashion of his letters’ constituent parts. A 
cieay, straightforward, unvarnished style is that indited by 
the tar-famed Italian, unmarked by any particular man- 
nerisms or eccentricities, and not very unlike an English 
hand in its most salient features. The autograph is, in 
every respect, representative. 
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Gautier’s calligraphy is one of the most singular to 
be met with. As arule his writing was most exquisitely 
fine, smaller and more delicate than De Banville’s, and 
often as beautiful and legible as that of Edgar Poe—the 
supreme prince of manuscript. At other times his hand- 
writing was larger, and more closely resembled that of our 
sixteenth century ancestors than that of any author’s we 
are acquainted with. It was always beautiful and most 
original. His autograph is scarcely so recherché as the 
usual run of his correspondence, the initial letter in the 
surname being more than ordinarily dzzarre, although 
well adapted to the natural style of the author of ‘ Les 
Grotesques.’ It is scarcely to be wished that so minute a 
mode of chirography will ever become common, but its 
legibility and originality are deserving all praise. The 
author of such a hand could never, by any possible 
chance, be an ordinary person. 
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Previous to the introduction of post-cards, this Right 
Honourable gentleman indited a clear, undemonstrative, 
and readable hand of the usual parliamentary type. It 
was scarcely so bold as Mr. Bright’s nor so picturesque as 
Cobden’s: was not so ‘ flashy’ as (the then) Mr. Disraeli’s, 
and was more straightforward than Mr. Roebuck’s. The 
chief defect was the uncertainty. Some of the letters, more 
particularly the capitals, were really elegant specimens 
of calligraphy, but the hand could not be relied on. After 
a few remarkably well-formed words would follow a re- 
giment of far inferior-shaped alphabetical militia, suffer- 
ing from the many defects to which ill-drilled men are 
liable ; whilst the halt, the maimed, and the deformed 
were all there represented, too numerously for separate 
recapitulation. Since the postal innovation above alluded 
to, the Right Honourable’s chirography has fallen into 
cnaos. Our facsimile is, of course, from a signature 
prior to that lamentable descent. 
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St tibi terra levis, thou talented son of misfortune ! 
The gods forbid that our pen should press heavily upon 
aught that remains of poor Albert Glatigny, the descend- 
ant of Villon, the godson of des maitres Victor Hugo, 
De Banville, and, perhaps, Baudelaire. The hero of 
that saddest of all ‘Yours de 2’An known did not indite 
a writing-master’s copper-plate, but, for all that, his 
calligraphy was a clear, original, and fluent one. The 
somewhat florid, and somewhat extravagant autograph, 
was not out of keeping with the man, although much 
larger, at least as far as the capitals were concerned, than 
the generality of his manuscript, and is not unsuggestive 
of his frequent attempts to prendre fa lune avec les dents, 
as his witty compatriots say. Many of his epistles were 
written under such difficulties that they could scarcely be 
accepted as full specimens of his powers ; nevertheless, 
they are all fully suggestive of the poor young poet so 
sympathetically described by him who chooses to be 
known as M. Job Lazare. Chirographical eccentricities 
proper to Glatigny are suppression of the curved up- 
strokes in certain consonants, disconnection of many 
letters which should be joined, and similar little fantazstes 
de poite, 
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The calligraphy of the author of ‘On Viol and Flute’ 
has wonderfully improved during the last few years, and 
is really very charming in tone, although somewhat too 
petite for legibility. Mr. Gosse makes some very pretty 
capitals, but occasionally, and, perchance, designedly, 
they are only the small letters of the alphabet ‘ writ 
large.’ In fact he has, apparently, a penchant for small 
forms, although not so bad as that Peter Bale who is 
recorded to have written the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, 
the Ten Commandments, two Latin prayers, and what 
else only the gods know, in the compass ofa silver penny ! 
Mr. Gosse must be credited with the manufacture of 
several delightful curls and curves in connection with his 
letters, but at times he invents purely arbitrary forms: for 
instance, curiously shaped ‘ss,’ do duty for ‘gs,’ and other 
chirographical freaks of fancy bedeck his manuscript. 
He carefully eschews flourish ; makes his signature con- 
siderably larger than the rest of the writing ; and, all in 
all, indites a hand which, if not very original nor very 
vigorous, is characteristically graceful. 






ty 
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The author of the ‘ Faust’ music writes a very pretty 
little French hand, which, need it be said, is a very 
different thing from an English one. His epistles are 
clear, neat, and characteristic, with but few erasures or 
alterations. His letters are small, yet must be a relief to 
readers after the scrawls which too many of his country- 
men indulge in. Unfortunately, however, he sometimes 
writes with blue ink upon blue paper, which gives one 
the blues to peruse. His most prominent trait is a seem- 
ing inability to form capitals different from the small 
letters in anything save size. He is more attentive to 
punctuation than the generality of his confreres, but oc- 
casionally his accents and commas attain monstrous pro- 
portions, whilst at intervals he cannot refrain from such 
wild flourishes as the autograph affords a specimen of. 
Undoubtedly the idiosyncrasies of M. Gounod are varied 
and strongly marked. Finicalness, eccentricity, and a 
certain amount of self-satisfaction, might safely be pre- 
dicated of this scribe. 
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The handwriting of the late ex-minister is not a very 
handsome one, and should be relegated to that mediocre 
class which includes within its narrow limits the busy 
trader and the still busier politician—the two parallel 
professions which live upon the wants of the general 
public, and persuade that public that they only labour 
pro bono publico. Monsieur Guizot’s is a small, fretful, 
but fairly legible hand, offering little or no trace of literary 
occupation. ‘There are few marked peculiarities about 
it, the most decided being the occasional curious form of 
the ‘i,’ the dot of which is equal in size to the entire 
letter, which letter is, indeed, onlyasecond dot. Nothing 
very pleasing could be predicated from this style, and as, 
de mortuts nil nist verum, we are silent, leaving the auto- 
graph to speak for us. 
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Andrew Halliday’s calligraphy was a very singular and 
picturesque one, and more legible than casual readers 
might imagine. He did not fritter away his labour over 
preposterous flourishes, but he did depreciate the value 
of his penmanship by annoying contractions, and by the 
careless way in which he crossed his ‘t’ and dotted his 
‘i? these finishing touches being deposited at random 
at any distance from their proper letters. His punctua- 
tion, like that of his confreres, was conspicuous by its 
absence. His autograph is somewhat larger than his 
ordinary writing, which is edz/e, and is distinguished from 
the general hand by having capitals, his usual plan having 
been to furnish somewhat enlarged copies of the small 
letters. All faults noted, it is impossible not to like Mr. 
Halliday’s Handschrift. It is literary looking,characteristic 
of energy and esfr7t, and indicates a careful and foreseeing 
scribe. Although he may not have been willing to adopt 
the precept of Horace, Monumague prematur in annum, he 
was not likely, in our chirographical opinion, to spoil a 
good thing by too much haste, 
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The Vestal Virgins could not have devoted more care 
to the preservation of the Sacred Fire, than Mr. Bret » 
Harte must exercise over his microscopically minute cal- 
ligraphy, in order to maintain its legibility. In fact, 
despite the real beauty of his handwriting, our Californian 
friend has drawn down his ‘ pothooks and hangers’ to such 
Lilliputian dimensions, that he may be considered to have 
brought them to areductio ad absurdum. In chirography, 
as in all things, a happy medium may be preserved, and 
whilst Polyphemian proportions should be avoided on 
the one hand, on the other, Aristratosian! invisibility 
is equally undesirable. Certainly it must be conceded 
that Bret Harte’s handwriting, however diminutive, is 
clearly, and generally correctly, shaped. A fondness for 
looping two or three words together, and the occasional 
suppression of a letter, are the chief faults—beyond the 
smallness—calling for animadversion. Seen through a 
microscope, the calligraphy is a fairly commendable one, 
and proves its author to be a careful and painstaking 
man. A spice of quaintness would have improved its 
character :— 


Which the same I am free to maintain. 


1 Aristratos was so small that he was said to be invisible, 
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MEE 


Hervé indites a most terrifying style, with scrolls and 
flourishes flashing half across the page. Wild, scratchy, 
and fantastic looking as are his epistles, strange to say, 
they possess a qualification not too common with the 
productions of French composers : they are quite legible. 
This may be partially attributed to the fact that the 
author of ‘ Chilperic’ makes his ‘ pothooks and hangers’ 
of a larger size than is usual with his countrymen, and 
partially to the fact that, with all his braggadocio-looking 
air, one readily perceives that M. Hervé strives to be in- 
telligible. The quaintness of his calligraphy is not of 
beauty but of exaggeration. He dots the ‘i’ and some- 
times crosses the ‘t,’ does his best at punctuation, and 
altogether affords the idea of a man assuming a careless- 
ness and extravagance which are not native to him ; and 
it is easy to perceive that the composer of ‘Le Petit Faust’ 
—a very good thing in its Zeti¢ way—only puts on the 
cap and bells for a purpose. 
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The writing of no American poet is so pleasing to us 
as that of Oliver Wendell Holmes. It is somewhat old- 
fashioned, like his verse, and like that has the polish of 
a man accustomed to good society ; is, indeed, that of a, 
gentleman. ‘There are no needless flourishes on the one 
hand, nor unsightly contractions on the other, but there 
is a very determined kind of finish to nearly every word, 
as much as to say, ‘I am Dr. Holmes, and Dr. Holmes, 
as you are aware, is somebody.’ There is just that amount 
of independence to be looked for in this writer as would 
preserve him from doing a shabby act, without any trace 
of those flourishes which betoken offensive egotism. A 
fluent, clear, gracefully quaint chirography is that of the 
‘Professor,’ with just enough dash about it to intimate 
the humour for which Holmes—the witty wise— is famous. 
The tails of letters carried below the line do not loop, 
but have a merry twirl, apparently suggestive of their 
writer’s drolleries. If we have any fault to find with 
Holmes’s Handschrift, it is that, as arule, it is written with 
too fine a quill. His signature has greatly improved of 
late, and is better executed than the body of his letters. . 
It is impossible that a man who writes as the ‘ Professor’ 
does could be-anything but kind-hearted, 
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Some persons have the misfortune to be born before 
their time, but posterity endeavours to rectify the mis- 
take by erecting statues of them and mentioning their 
virtues in encyclopedias. Mr. Horne is more unfortu- 
nate than those men; he was born afer his time, and 
ancestry cannot help him. Had he written his grand 
dramas in the days of Elizabeth, or his great epic 
‘Orion’ in the time of the Commonwealth, he would 
now be classed among our Dit majorum gentium. As it 
is, he is chiefly known to those who know and love 
choice poetry, and their name, it is to be feared, is not 
legion. His calligraphy has been somewhat modified by 
circumstances, but it is still as firm and decided as if its 
writer, instead of being seventy-three, were only thirty- 
seven. Such handwriting—noble, clear, and picturesque 
—betokens in the most unequivocal manner the leading 
characteristics of his massive intellect. The signature 
scarcely conveys the general style of his composition so 
well as the body of his letters. 
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The signature of Victor Hugo, as that of, par excel- 
lence, the foremost poet, patriot, orator, and representative 
of France in the nineteenth century, will, presumedly, 
have as much, if not more, interest for the greatest 
number as any in this 7éertoive. For many years the 
calligraphy of 4 maitre des maitres has but slightly varied 
from the type it assumed in early manhood, although 
from time to time his autograph has altered, not in form, 
but in formula. Even the vacillations of genius are 
noteworthy, therefore it is not uninteresting to study the 
variations which have taken place in the signature of 
‘Hernani’s’ author. Under the Restoration it was 
‘vor M. Hugo,’ later the second initial was dropped, 
and then, after another lapse of time, the signature 
became ‘V. Hugo,’ eventually changing to ‘Victor 
Hugo,’ in which last form it has remained for thirty or 
more years unchanged, save when subscribed to intimate 
friends, in which case it is simply ‘ Victor,’ or initials. 
The autograph given above is a better specimen of the 
poet’s style than can often be obtained, especially as 
regards the first capital, a letter Victor Hugo frequently 
writes in a more pointed or angular manner. His 
general chirography, though frequently indited in an 
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extremely hasty way, is tolerably legible and fairly 
picturesque, and does not, as may be well imagined, 
offer the slightest traits of the conventional. The chief 
peculiarity, and one that imparts considerable. brilliancy 
to his manuscript, is the original formation of the small 
‘v,’ which is generally larger than the other letters, and 
looped like the capital ‘V’ of the signature. The 
accents are frequently neglected, the punctuation de- 
fective, and the formation of many of the letters in- 
complete. No one, however, could glance over this 
chirography without arriving at the conclusion that it was 
the production of an illustrious personage. 


F 2 
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Our professors affect a metal s¢y/us, and are mostly 
bad writers. Now-a-days, Professor Huxley, who did 
write fairly well in former times, seems to have less 
leisure, and even a worse pen, than his confréres. Not 

The assessor’s pen, 
Recording answers shriek’d upon the rack, 

could express itself in more tortured letters than does 
Huxley’s. When it has been stated that all his strokes 
slope one way, all the good that can be said of his 
writing has been said. The renowned physiologist omits 
to punctuate, and he might just as well omit to date, his 
letters, for his figures are perfectly illegible. The auto- 
graph is no worse, is, indeed, not so bad as the body of 
his letters. ‘To predicate anything from such scrawls 
would be impossible : there is not a single letter in the 
professor’s calligraphy deserving our commendation 
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The good folks of Zocotra were Christians and, 
says an ancient writer, ‘les plus honnétes gens du monde, 
sans autre défaut que celui de n’entendre rien dans la 
religion quils professent.’ Father Ignatius appears to be 
in a similar condition of blissful ignorance, so far, at least, 
as regards calligraphy, for the scrawl he palms off as 
handwriting is little more than a few higgledy-piggledy 
pothooks and hangers having a scramble over the paper. 
This scribble, made by a pen, stick, or other handy 
implement, is like ‘the tale told by an idiot,’ and, so far 
as our chirographical insight is concerned, must be held 
as ‘ signifying nothing.’ 
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There hath been many a General Jackson, but only 
one ‘Stonewall’ so hight, and his calligraphy is tho- 
roughly characteristic of that man. There is some faint 
resemblance in the letters to those of General Lee, 
partly because our specimens of both were indited by 
steel pens—those villanous suppressors of natural traits— 
and partly. by the exigence of active service. ‘Stone- 
wall’ Jackson’s hand is the better of the two, being less 
stiff, and the letters of it more shapely in form. His 
military minutes are of the most laconic style possible, 
not a single word, or letter, or even stroke being super- 
fluous. He was inclined to hurry the final letters of his 
words and to vary the forms of his capitals. A somewhat 
feminine cast in his writing would suggest the belief that 
the man who faced bullets more composedly than many 
do snowflakes, was of a gentle, even soft-hearted nature. 
‘The autograph is somewhat less pronounced than the 
general manuscript, the impression left by which is one 
of a retiring and kindly, albeit firm disposition, without 
any trace of the dashing trooper. 
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The calligraphy of this Confederate Cato—Vretrix 
causa Dits placuit, sed victa Catont—is more idiosyncratic 
than that of his compeers, albeit it is not free from 
their fault of school-boyish hair-strokes, a fault destruc- 
tive of individuality. It is a small, neatly-made, and 
somewhat feminine, but by no means effeminate, style of 
writing. All the letters are clearly but not very correctly 
shaped, and their slope is extremely variable. His 
composition, an art too closely connected with the 
philosophy of handwriting to be.neglected in its study, is 
terse, suggestive, and occasionally antithetic in tone. 
Among his minor divergences from the rules of hand- 
writing proper may be noted a disposition to ignore the 
lower loops of the small letters—his capitals are all looped 
—anda great want of uniformity in the heights and depths 
of the different pothooks and hangers. ‘The signature 
is somewhat more uniform, and consequently less repre- 
sentative than the body of General Johnston’s writing, 
the whole of which has evidently been modified by 
extraneous circumstances, although it might safely be 
predicated to be that of a farsighted if not remarkable 


man. 
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Although probably more popular from his labours 
in other ways of life, it is our belief that as the author 
of a few priceless lyrics Charles Kingsley’s fame will be 
most durable, and as a poet we would judge his deeds. 
Unlike the common run of university men, his hand- 
writing shows traces of the elements of beauty, but ex- 
cessive work has deteriorated its quality. A variety of 
pressing duties have left their signs of haste on Kingsley’s 
calligraphy, and give to his letters the appearance of flour- 
ishes—irom which vulgarity, however, they are free. His 
chief definite fault is the making his ‘ m’ and ‘n’ like a 
string of ees :’ this defect is even apparent in the auto- 
graph. A manly, earnest hand, thoroughly characteristic 
of the Chartist clergyman, has been spoilt by too much 
work and ‘too many irons in the fire.’ 
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A manly and somewhat military style characterises 
the autograph of the famous Hungarian patriot, although 
it wavers in an uncertain manner between the Latin and 
German letters in form. Of this halting between the two 
characters—by no means unusual, so far as Hungarian 
calligraphy is concerned—the signature is a very fair 
specimen, affording as it does in nearly every letter traces 
of Teutonic influence. The flourish is not a_ very 
elegant one, but is a very favourite decoration with 
foreign commanders. It would require a larger quantity 
of his manuscript than we have yet examined to lay 
down any very positive laws with respect to this writer's 
personal traits, but no one can inspect even his autograph 
without deciding that it is the calligraphy of a supremely 
honourable even if somewhat self-willed man: not a 
stroke but proclaims its maker’s independence of thought. 
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Valentine’s magnificent white marble recumbent 
figure of Lee, 


Like a warrior taking his rest, 
With his martial cloak around him, 


is, probably, one of the most successful, because 
most natural, statues of this century. ‘The chisel of the 
talented Virginian sculptor recalls the face and form of 
the famous Confederate general for those who can visit 
his beautiful mausoleum at Lexington, hut those who 
cannot must be contented to view his calligraphy. 
General Robert E. Lee’s writing was of an old-fashioned 
somewhat formal school, such, doubtless, as Colonel 
Newcome indited, and without being elegant was 
aristocratic. It was fairly legible, determined and dark 
in the down strokes, but too thin and hair-like in the 
up lines. The first half of the ‘w’ was generally an ‘e,’ 
whilst many other minor defects are apparent init. The 
style is very unliterary, and is chiefly suggestive of staunch 
integrity and strong determination. 
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Few folks appear to be aware that of the one 
thousand and one “#térateurs who have essayed the 
impossible task of transmuting into English equivalents 
the mingled pathos and humour of Heine's poesy, the 
genial ‘Hans Breitmann’ has been nearest the goal. 
And in calligraphy, few of his countrymen have so 
nearly reached our ideas of excellence. Not, indeed, 
that Mr. Leland’s hand is free from fault, but we, like 
Suetonius with the Ceesars, elect to mention virtues as well 
as vices, when we get the chance. The author of the 
‘ Breitmann Ballads’ indites a style pleasant to look on, 
and, but for its tendency to flourish, of a poetic, quaint 
form : a style replete with scriptory chzaro-oscuro, and 
very suggestive of originality and imagination. A little 
more compression, less dash, and a greater regard for the 
minor technicalities of our science, and we should have 
awarded a very high position among our calligraphical 
candidates to Charles G, Leland. 
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If the man who causes an extra blade of grass to, 
spring up is deserving of gratitude, what does not 
Count de Lesseps deserve, who has brought the 
Eastern world many days’ distance nearer to the Western. 
All honour to him and the country which aided him, 
We have not yet heard, however, that the empire which 
has most benefited by his scheme has overwhelmed the 
great engineer with marks of its gratitude. Probably 
it is saving up a portion of the profits accruing te the 
nation from the Suez Canal for a marble monument to its 
constructor when he dies. As regards the calligraphy of 
Ferdinand de Lesseps, nothing very striking in it calls 
for notice : it is a free, fluent, clear, and somewhat femi- 
nine style, but without any very marked traits. Neither 
imagination nor study are displayed very strongly in the 
Count’s calligraphy ; it is, indeed, somewhat more 
suggestive of the skilful financier than of the inventive 
genius, 
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With all due admiration for Jenny Lind’s vocal 
accomplishments, her chirographical efforts, it must be 
confessed, do not earn our approbation. She would 
never rival the famous St. Theckla—who wrote out the 
entire Scriptures without blur or blot—for mistakes and 
alterations are of no infrequent occurrence in the 
modern lady’s epistles. Her autograph is far supericr 
to the general body of her manuscript, the chirography 
of which is by no means legible, at any rate when 
written in English, in which language Madame Gold- 
schmidt is, of course, labouring under disadvantage. 
That her handwriting is too large does not so much 
matter—as there was no real necessity to get the Iliad 
into a nutshell—but the absence of form about nearly 
every letter is most inartistic and quite distressing. 
Some of this lady’s words dash almost across the page, 
whilst others shoot forth wonderful extraneous limbs that 
attempt to perform equally marvellous acrobatic feats. 
Madame Goldschmidt sometimes writes on one side 
only of the paper, she utterly ignores punctuation, and, 
in fact, produces such a wild sort of calligraphy that 
having much of it to decipher would exhaust the 
patience of the most Joblike of experts. 
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The author of ‘Joshua Davidson’ indites one of 
the best—if not the best—hands in this collection — 
appertaining to literary ladies. Although by no means 
free from fault, it is a neat, vigorous, and compressed style, 
very noticeable, as regards this last quality, as emanating 
from the better half of humanity. Women when writ- 
ing a fluent hand generally degenerate into ultra dashi- 
ness, the result of which may appear brilliant, but is not 
typical of real strength. ‘There is, indeed, a restrained 
power about Mrs. Lynn Lynton’s calligraphy strongly 
indicative of individuality. The concentrated force and 
chic of her style is anything but suggestive of cathedre 
mollés, Her capitals are her best letters. Having said 
thus much on behalf of this lady’s writing, it must now 
be confessed that, in many respects, it is far from perfect. 
Its author often runs two or more words into one by a 
series of lateral bands; sometimes she suppresses the 
last and even the penultimate letters of a word ; her ‘n’ 
is made similar in shape to the ‘u ;’ she rarely dots her 
‘i,’ and, in fact, commits various chirographical faux pas. 
The autograph is better than the rest of her manuscript, 


the whole of which is suggestive of something more than 
mere study, 
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If the gods were authors they might be expected to 
indite a style not very dissimilar from Leconte de Lisle’s. 
In this collection there is not a more virile, vigorous, and 
grandiose hand than that of the French poet: each 
letter in it is a veritable Zour de force. Capitals, and the 
minor members of his alphabetical family, are equally 
noble, equally legible, and all picturesque. The slight 
tendency to flourish is restrained by an iron will, and the 
impulse is expended in a determined but terse termina- 
tion to the last letter of each word, save only in the 
thoroughly idiosyncratic signature. The uniformity in 
size and slope of the characters is most artistic, whilst 
the yariety and originality of their forms forbid the 
faintest suspicion of sameness. Pindar might have been 
proud to write his Dithyrambs with Leconte de Lisle’s 
stylus, so splendid and stately is the calligraphy which 
flows from it. It is not possible to imagine that anything 
trivial could sully the grandeur of such an Olympian 
style, and it would ill become us to seek if petty faults 
be hidden in these magnificent characters—which should 
be regarded as sacred as the daughters of Jove. 
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Cotton’s translation, or rather paraphrase of Horace, 


H{e must sharp cold and scorching heat despise, 
And most tempt danger where most danger lies, 


seems to predicate the chief characteristics of the late 
David Livingstone. Of course a man accustomed to 
daily defy death in African wilds, and to spend his hours 
in traversing, amid countless dangers, the weirdest lands 
and most savage hordes of men, could scarcely be expected 
to practise the most elegant calligraphy. All things con- 
sidered, however, the famous traveller's handwriting is by 
no means despicable: there is a statuesque, grand sim- 
plicity about it very attractive, although many of the 
technicalities of handwriting are ignored, and the forma- 
tion of several letters is anything but exact. The ‘a’ is 
made generally like ‘e’ followed by an ‘i,’ and the ‘g’ 
of a similar style of manufacture—like ‘e’ followed by 
‘j. These, and other kindred peculiarities, are the 
result of endeavouring to write all the letters of a word 
without removing the pen from the paper. The chiro- 
graphy is rather too large, as will be seen by the 
thoroughly characteristic autograph, but is very indica- 
tive of a manly and reliable disposition, 
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‘ 
As evidence of how contradictory men’s actions are, 
so that it seems impossible they should proceed from 
one and the same person, Montaigne alludes to the in- 
stance of ‘ Nero, the perfect image of all cruelty, when 
having the sentence of a condemned man brought to 
him to sign, cried out, “Oh, that I had never been taught 
to write!”’ Without wishing to compare the kindly 
author of ‘London IJ.yrics’ to the blood-bathed Cesar, 
we deem the excerpt apropos of his calligraphical styles 
—for he has several. Sometimes Mr. Frederick Locker 
indites a hasty, scratchy, and by no means too legible a 
hand ; at another time he writes in a fine, Zetite, perfectly 
clear mode, but with several abbreviations ; whilst, thirdly, 
he favours his correspondents with a firm, compact, and 
picturesque style, such as is shown by the autograph. 
The signature, and, by the way, its writer frequently sub- 
scribes himself as ‘F. L.’ only, is very characteristic of 
the style last mentioned. As so often happens in the 
body of his manuscript, one letter is seen sloping back- 
wards, as if recoiling from its partner. In this last style 
every letter is clearly and happily formed, not a flourish 
is introduced nor a limb amputated, the punctuation is 
perfect, and every requisite of letter-writing—save always 
the year’s date—is supplied. ‘This singular fluctuation of 
styles, this transition ‘from grave to gay, from lively to 
severe,’ is, probably, truly typical of the writer of our 
vers de société, symbolizing the change from wit to pathos 
so well pleaded for in ‘The Jester’s Plea.’ 
G 
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Hom AN) Leon Mons 


Certainly Longfellow is the most popular of his 
country’s bards, even if he be not, as claimed by Edgar 
Poe, ‘entitled to the first place among the poets of 
America.’ His calligraphy is not much to our taste, 
whatever may be thought of his poetry : it is unpleasing 
that it is written backwards, and because of its evident 
artificiality. ‘The capital ‘W’ in the autograph has but 
to be investigated in order to render these remarks fully 
comprehensible. ‘The flourish to the capital ‘L’ is very 
unsightly, and would appear to be a modern innovation, 
as it is not noticeable in some of its author’s earlier 
signatures, nor is it, indeed, always so exaggerated as in 
the above specimen. The ‘H’ is simply preposterous 
for a man of genius—which the author of ‘ Hiawatha’ 
undoubtedly is. The smaller letters of Longfellow’s 
chirography are more commendable; they have no 
affected flourishes, and, although too large, are fairly 
proportionate with one another in size. Asa rule, the 
lines are equidistant, and in some cases, apparently, have 
been guided by marked lines. The upper loops of the 
letters are much too large, whilst where the lower loops 
should be they are utterly ignored. This poet’s writing 
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so far follows the rudimentary requirements of our art as 
to be extremely readable, and shows that he has a horror 
of being misunderstood ; indeed, he even condescends 
—rara avis amid the swans of Helicon !—to scratch out 
errata with a knife/ But there is little natural fluency 
about this script : it is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
thought, and is a manufactured style more significant of 
the length of Art than the fleetness of Time. 
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The handwriting of James Russell Lowell is far 
more sightly than that of his confrére Longfellow, and 
would prognosticate greater wealth of imagination and 
more terseness of style than its author has yet given 
evidence of. Everything about this chirography indi- 
cates the man of artistic perception and completeness. 
No vainglorious flourish nor affected strainings after 
originality disfigure this autograph, which is severely 
simple, yet graceful, and just what one would wish a 
poet’s to be. Writing, of course, to some extent differs 
in accordance with difference of the pen it flows from, 
but it seems to us that, even after allowing for this cause, 
Lowell’s script is not quite so massive as it was in former 
years. Certainly his signature is thinner, and the few 
peculiarities it possesses, such as the final ‘d’ being 
something between the German and the Greek form of 
that letter, and the tail of the ‘y’ being turned back- 
wards, are more pronounced than of yore. Of his 
humour,—and although that may be the best of its kind, 
that kind of verse should never be desecrated by the 
name of Poetry—His Excellency’s calligraphy gives no 
intimation, unless the somewhat spiteful-looking cross to 
his ‘t,’ which strongly resembles Carlyle’s, may be 
deemed indicative of it. His epistles would afford 
good ‘copy’ to the printer, being clearly written, punc- 
tuated, and paragraphed. 
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Sir John Lubbock might, could, and should write a 
good style, but his multifarious occupations have been 
too much for him: haste has deteriorated what would 
otherwise have been a noble hand. Without some clue 
—sans le mot d’enigme—not the most acute of experts 
could decipher the last syllable of his name—the ‘bock’ 
might baffle the most cunning of chirographists. Festina 
lente would be the best advice for such rapid writers. A 
tendency to spoil many good schemes by attempting too 
much at once might be feared of the writer of this auto- 
graph, but at the same time, manliness, vigorous and 
shrewd good sense might safely be ascribed to him. 
‘The long result of Time’ should certainly not be 
despised by the author of ‘Prehistoric Man.’ The 
capital ‘J’ of his signature is not without force, but it is 
a force misapplied ; the head is too hydrocephalus-look. 
ing for so diminutive a tail. Many of his twists it would 
be a misnomer to call letters, and the capital‘ L’ is the 
only really good representative of the alphabet, and it, it 
should be acknowledged, is very elegant. 
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The present owner of Knebworth writes in a style 
very similar in many respects to that indited by Wilkie 
Collins, but, as a rule, it must be averred that the former | 
is the better chirographist of the two, even in his most 
hurried notes. Although Lord Lytton rarely dots his ‘1’ 
or crosses his ‘t,’ his letters are better built and more 
compact than are those of the famous novelist, whilst 
their extra grace and quaintness are more indicative of a 
poetic imagination. Some of the soz disant ‘Owen 
Meredith’s’ calligraphy of a few years back is very beau- 
tiful, and, despite pressure of viceregal duties, and the 
chilling effect of high office, the hand still retains its 
wonted cunning. His vowels are nearly always as hand- 
some as legible, and without the slightest intimation of 
that danal air which so frequently accompanies the dis- 
tinct writing of commonplace people. The punctuation 
is good, but abbreviations occasionally occur, such as the 
substitution of ‘ &’ for ‘and’—and the initial letters of 
words, especially when they are ‘ys,’ are apt to begin 
backwards. A noble, hearty, and richly imaginative 
mind—somewhat constrained by pressure of office— 
might be predicated from such calligraphy, the auto- 
graph of which is thorcughly representative. 
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Belles lettres would be a very fair appellation for Mr. 
McCarthy’s ‘pothooks and hangers.’ Although by no 
means perfect as a specimen of handwriting, no one can 
deny to this elegant and picturesque calligraphy a due 
meed of praise. Despite the beauty of such chirography, 
enough fault can be found with it to prevent this page 
becoming little more than a note of admiration! That 
many of his letters have to go without loops may be 
attributed to the pressure upon his time now-a-days, 
Mr. McCarthy having forsaken his former wise absten- 
tion from practical politics, and added to his labour of 
writing the ‘ History of Our Own Times’ that of assist- 
ing in the manufacture of the history itself. Many of 
his letters have just the slightest approach to a flourish, 
a merry little twinkle about their tops and tails that gives 
them a most insinuating look, not altogether unsugges- 
tive of the renowned stone which this gentleman’s 
(presumed) ancestor, King Cormack MacCarthy, caused 
to be suitably inscribed some four or more centuries 
ago. An original, but somewhat puzzling arr, is given to 
this manuscript by the owtré way in which the up and 
down strokes vary in thickness. It is a still stronger 
excess of this same peculiarity that gives so quaint a 
tone to Mr. Tennyson’s calligraphy. ‘There is more of 
the poet than the politician, indeed, exhibited in Mr. 
McCarthy’s chirography, and still more humorous good- 
nature than either those classes of beings are generally 
accredited with the possession of. 
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Had we premiums to award for beautiful calligraphy, 
the author of ‘ L’aprés-midi d’un Faune’ would certainly 
obtain the grand prize. However hastily indited, the 
calligraphy of Stéphane Mallarmé is invariably elegant : 
it looks so fluent that the inexpert may deem it care- 
lessly done—znsouciant comme un papillon—but, if so, it is 
far more graceful than the most careful composition of 
his confréres. It does not possess the grandeur of 
Leconte de Lisle’s, nor the rzante fantaisze of de Ban- 
ville’s chirography, but in harmony and beauty is unsur- 
passed by any. ‘The character:, though small, are clear, 
and without the faintest approach to a flourish are 
finished off to the ultimate curve or curl. Every calli- 
graphical detail is complete, from the aha of the date 
to the omega of the superscription, and all this, includ- 
ing scrupulous punctuation, without an iota of school- 
craft or clerkly formality. Replete with graceful strokes 
of fancy, Mallarmé’s calligraphy fully realises Victor 
Hugo’s line, ‘Ton beau style, étoilé de fraiches méta- 
phores,’ and seems, every line of it, to exhale the dainty 
aroma of Poesy! It may be truly said that it is munus 
Appoline dignum ! 
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Ts Calligraphy deserving an Author’s notice, is no 
impertinent question to put the author of ‘Is Life worth 
Living?’ At any rate, it is to be hoped that when ‘The 
New Republic’ gets beyond an after-dinner symposium 
Mr. Mallock will not be appointed Minister of Instruc- 
tion—unless he improve his penmanship. His writing is 
utterly devoid of beauty, and, save in the affectation of 
the signature, almost exempt from originality. It is 
unpleasant to have to cauterise so severely, but it is 
necessary in a case like this, when the invalid’s cure is 
dependent upon himself. Mr. Mallock, unlike some less 
favoured deipnosophists, has only to discard his little 
affectations, and devote care to his calligraphy, to be- 
come a master of our art. At present, his letters are 
all up and down the page, like an awkward squad, and 
scarcely one is correctly built : a single stroke—and that 
not too straight—is frequently made to do duty for an 
elaborate alphabetical symbol. Not a favourable word 
may be said for any of his letters ; from a/pha to omega, 
they are all more or less suffering under malformation. 
The signature is far better than the other portions of Mr. 
Mallock’s manuscript. 
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Manet’s script is the very opposite of the ordinary 
Parisian’s, and is, indeed, somewhat English in style. 
The great ‘Impressionist’ handles his pen as if he dis- 
dained the aid of so slight an implement, dashing out 
his letters in furious fashion. ‘There is no hesitation— 
no courtly grace—about this calligraphy, which is, indeed, 
far more suggestive of a Rembrandt or a Salvator Rosa 
than a Guido or even a Greuze. Picturesque though 
rough, vigorous though incomplete, there is plenty of 
originality but no refined elegance in this style. Some 
- of the capital letters are very suggestive, but such beauty 
as they possess appears to be more the result of inherent 
power than of intention. Manet is evidently one of 
those sons of genius who disdain the presumed triviali- 
ties of our art. } 
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It is to be hoped that the ancient adage, Zudere cum 
sacrts, will not be applied to us if we venture to insinuate 
that His Eminence does not indite an exceptionally good 
style. His letters are perfect patchwork, and would 
seem to intimate continuous uncertainty, fluctuating as 
they do from one form to another, in a most vexatious 
manner. At one moment Cardinal Manning is seen 
commencing an epistle with a few lines of clear, shapely, 
and legible letters ; then the calligraphy suddenly dete- 
riorates for a few more lines, and then, as rapidly, 
regains its former respectability. Sometimes his letters 
are large and sometimes small; sometimes well-made 
and sometimes mere abortions—dismembered, parti- 
membered, unfinished. His chief excellence is dis- 
played in careful punctuation and neat paragraphing. 
The signature is typical of the general mannerism, the 
capitals being larger, the smaller letters less than the 
rest of the manuscript, the whole being indicative of a 
vacillation no mental efforts could keep long under 
restraint. These remarks, however, refer to the Cardi- 
nal’s handwriting of some years ago, as we have not 
seen any specimen of it latterly. 
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Dr. Westland Marston’s autograph is, in our opinion, 
not only the best, but also the most literary-looking 
among our dramatists. Some of his letters are unfinished ; 
they are most unequal in position, dancing up and down 
like so many goat-footed Fauns, but there is the quaint- 
ness of the poet in them. He writes hastily, not too 
legibly, and sometimes adds a postscript, even when the 
subject of it has already been fully settled in the body of 
the communication, but for all that there is an individu- 
ality in his calligraphy that proclaims the scribe a man of 
originality. The author of ‘The Patrician’s Daughter’ 
carefully heads and dates his letters, but does not punc- 
tuate them. His words are too hurriedly ended, and 
the finals, in the struggles for existence, generally go to 
the wall. The highest talent, if not genius, might safely 
be prognosticated of this writer, but a want of care, 
indicative of fatigability, would seem to demonstrate the 
absence of controlling persistence. 
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It is so much easier to detect faults than to discover 
excellence, that in our search for the former the latter is 
liable to be overlooked. Par exemple, the handwriting 
of Mr. Theodore Martin is luminous and vigorous in 
style, but whilst its good quality is apparent, the tempta- 
tion to dilate upon its shortcomings is strong. ‘The sig- 
nature, although fairly representative, is more compactly 
built, and, consequently, better looking than the re- 
mainder of his holograph. Its inclination to flourish is 
equally typical, whilst the chief vice of the style in 
the union of the final letter of the one word with the 
initial of its successor is thoroughly exemplified by the 
facsimile. This latter fault is seen running through the 
whole of an epistle, binding the words together, as if 
Mr. Martin deemed on the plan of A%sop’s old man and 
his bundle of sticks that that increased their power! But 
there are some instances where union does not mean 
strength! Nor is there any evident necessity to shorten 
or elongate a word to the space left in a line, a Procrus- 
tean procedure occasionally adopted by this writer. 
Notwithstanding these little carpings, the autograph is a 
handsome, legible, and beauty-loving one, and one, 
evidently, the work of a man who deems calligraphy a 
recognisable art. 
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The handwriting of this pure-hearted patriot must be 
judged from the standpoint of an Italian chirographist. 
Doubtless it had been greatly modified by circumstances, ' 
and its clarity ofttimes injured by pressure of time. 
Like the literary men of nearly all European races, 
Mazzini used the Greek de/¢a instead of the less ancient 
‘d;’ his small ‘s’ resembles the somewhat inartistic 
sigma chiefly found among the writers of Latin-de- 
scended races when inditing finals, although he, contrary 
to all custom, uses it even in the middle of words. 
Mazzini’s calligraphy is not fluent in appearance, but 
suggests the idea of a task, each letter being separately 
made and quite disconnected from its neighbour. The 
inditer of such characters as these must have been a 
man of intense and most concentrated energy—a man 
whose mind might be expected to be able to grasp the 
most intricate problems with undeviating force and per- 
spicuity, even the while his frame was on the rack. ‘The 
autograph is one of the most suggestive in this collection, 
and might fitly typify the wisdom of the serpent united to 
the harmlessness of the dove. 
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It is one of the ‘Impressions of Theophrastus Such’ 
that ‘wise judgment resembles appropriate muscular 
action, which is attained by the myriad lessons in 
nicety of balance and of aim that only practice can 
give.’ It is our impression that those words also de- 
scribe how calligraphy is perfected, but, notwithstanding 
‘the myriad lessons,’ and the immense practice the 
author of ‘Justice’ has had in our noble art, he is still 
far distant from ‘the nicety of balance and of aim’ 
requisite for the formation of a finished handwriting. 
Monsieur Catulle Mendés is, evidently, not particular 
about the nature or quality of his stylus—anything be- 
tween a goose-quill and a telegraph-post will suit his 
purpose. Sometimes his alphabetical servitors run one 
way and sometimes the other: his ‘J’ is, generally, a 
misshapen ‘s,’ and his ‘s’ is often a de/fa minus its final 
curve. Most of the other letters are equally grotesque. 
But all these eccentricities included, the letters of this 
author are quite legible, strikingly original, and strongly 
representative of a vivid and fertile imagination. The 
autograph is written slanting whenever Monsieur Mendés 
has room for it in that position, and the elegant curve 
appended is the only attempt he makes at flourishing. 
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‘ A judicious reader,’ says dear old Montaigne, ‘ does 
often find out in other men’s writings other kind of per- 
fections, and finds in them a better sense and more 
quaint expression than the author himself either intended 
or perceived ;’ but certainly the reader must be more 
discerning than we pretend to be if he can make out 
anything particularly characteristic or masterful in the 
disappointing chirography of John Stuart Mill. Most 
of his letters are unformed, straggling in appearance, 
and anything but suggestive of logical sequence in their 
war dance over the paper. They are so carelessly con- 
structed that a/pha might often change places with omega, 
or, for the matter of that, with any other of the vowel 
signs, without much detriment to the beauty of the 
epistle. Moreover, though some consonants tumble 
backwards, others fall forwards; ‘s’ is only an un- 
dotted ‘1,’ ‘o’ is frequently no better, and the whole 
array of John Stuart Mill’s characters is anything but 
attractive. And. yet, despite their entire absence of 
elegance, these words are legible, and are utterly free 
from all clerkly or official taint ; nor is it unimportant to 
note that the signature is the least forcible manifestation 
in the whole of ‘this writer’s autography. Whilst ab- 
sence of egotism is generally pourtrayed by this final 
circumstance, the bent of this hand would suggest sim- 
plicity—as unalloyed by conventionality—as unadorned 
by imagination. 
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- From year to year the handwriting of John Everett 
‘Millais has varied in style, and has grown more hasty in 
appearance than of yore, but certain peculiarities have 
adhered to it through all. One eccentricity is, that after 
having finished off a note in a fairly legible and _pictur- 
esque manner, the artist dashes off into ‘Yours very 
truly,’ or some kindred expression, in a line of wild 
flourishes quite different from the preceding chirography, 
and then relapses into his usual quieter form for the 
signature—a very good specimen of which is now offered. 
The calligraphy of Mr. Millais, although formerly some- 
what of a literary—of a poetic—type, has of latter years 
suffered a deterioration in tone—evidently the result of 
haste—and its early defects have increased in conse- 
quence. The most objectionable of these is the frequent 
stringing together of several words by lateral ligatures, 
the manufacture of which gives an air of flourish to 
the manuscript, although really it is—save and except 
the penultimate line above alluded to—fairly free from 
that vulgar vice. Although Mr. Millais may not yet 
have so far surpassed nature in his portraiture as to 
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have realised Lord Bacon’s belief that ‘a painter may 
make a better face than ever was,’ yet has he given in- — 
stances of pictorial expression of the mind that go far to 
contradict the great Essayist’s dictum, that ‘that is the 
best part of beauty which a picture cannot express.’ 
Nor, all in all considered, is his manuscript unworthy of 
his artistic perceptions. 
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Mr. Morris writes as an artist would paint. Although 
not so careful as Browning’s or so startling as Swin- 
burne’s, there is great force and characteristicality about 
the penmanship of the author of ‘Jason.’ There is a 
little too much of the bravado look about some of his 
letters for a poet, which would make one deem their 
author more likely to be an adventurous seeker after, 
rather than the harmonious singer of, the ‘Golden 
Fleece.’ Many of his down-strokes are very graceful, 
but there is too much haste and too many contractions 
in his writing to satisfy the critical taste. His autograph 
is a fair sample of his handwriting, and there is a peculi- 
arity about it which is probably the result of something 
more than accident—that is doubtless a piece of artistic 
affectation—we allude to the two initial letters ‘W’ and 
‘M :’ one is the counterpart of the other reversed. 
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The ‘French Byron’ indited a respectable bourgeoise- 
ment kind of calligraphy ; of a clear, but not a strongly 
imaginative, type; legible, but not fantastic enough for 
a genius, nor quaint enough for a poet. In fact, de 
Musset’s autography is as unlike his presumed prototype’s 
as ‘ Mardoche’ and ‘ Rolla’ are unlike ‘Don Juan’ or 
‘Childe Harold.’ Of course, the man who made such a 
stir about uz point sur unt, dare not omit to dot that 
letter of the alphabet, nor did he, indeed, frequently dis- 
regard any of the ovdnary technicalities of our Philosophy 
—within the rules of which are more things than are 
dreamt of by the herd. But it was in the formation of 
his autograph that the author of the ‘ Ballade a la lune’ 
expended the chief portion of his chirographical talents : 
he varied his signature frequently. The form given in 
facsimile is the rarest, as well as the most interesting, of 
de Musset’s autographs. Sometimes he contented him- 
self with ‘ Alfted’ only, on other occasions he omitted 
the ‘de,’ or made such other abbreviations as the whim 
took him. His capitals were but enlarged copies of the 
minor members of his alphabet ; at times his pothooks 
and hangers were not uniform in slope ; at intervals he 
indulged in tremendous flourishes, and committed various 
other scriptorial improprieties. His handwriting scarcely 
comes up to one’s ideal of a great poet's, but it is by no 
means unsuggestive of such a personage as that recently 
portrayed with such charm, such love, and such ddindness 
by the fraternal pen of Monsieur Paul de Musset. 
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‘Quarrels and divisions about religion,’ says Bacon, 
‘were evils unknown to the heathen,’ and so, doubtless, 
were pothooks and hangers.. JZazs, nous avons changé tout 
cela, otherwise there would be no need to congratulate this 
priest upon his elevation to a cardinalate, any more than 
this treatise would have a raison @étre. Cardinal New- 
man’s manuscript bears some resemblance to Cardinal 
Manning’s, but it is smaller, more legible, more compact, 
but less English in style than that of his confrere. It is care- 
fully indited, from a/pha to omega, without any sign of haste 
or evidence of faltering, but it is a finical, studied hand, that 
induces an impression of distrust. Bonhomie need not 
have been looked for in its tortuous little ups and downs, 
but there is a want of fluency and vigour in these rigid 
strokes that is far from attractive. The autograph is 
somewhat larger and scarcely so compressed as the body 
of the writing, the which, many will deem, more than its 
author’s life, requires an ‘ Apologia.’ 
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There is something thin and foreign-looking in the 
handwriting of the late Mrs. Norton (Lady Stirling-Max- 
well). ‘Corinne’ might have indited such a style of 
concentrated energy and inexpressible passion as is 
discoverable in these nervous-looking lines, Original for 
English writers, a parallel style of chirography amongst 
Italian and even French scribes would not be difficult to 
find. It is an irritating, Zefite writing, full of needless 
contractions—especially in the final syllables—and still 
more needless flourishes. Although all but the concluding 
letters of a word are tolerably distinct, the calligraphy is 
neither well formed nor particularly graceful. The strokes 
are sloped backwards, but occasionally some of them 
attain the perpendicular, whilst others follow the natural 
order, and bend forwards. ‘The authoress of ‘ The Undy- 
ing One’—‘ the female Byron ’—latterly indited a much 
better but less Ae/zte hand than she did in years gone by, 
but the unsightly aureole of flourishes round so many of 
her words detracts from any elegance they may possess. 
Like many others of her half of the gevus vatum, Mrs. 
Norton was fond of underscoring her words. ‘The tran- 
sient passion, more than the sustained energy of genius, 
might be predicated from this chirography. 
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‘You cannot read written hand,’ was said to the knight 
in the old comedy of ‘The Wild Gallant,’ but had he been 
shown Offenbach’s calligraphy, his inability would have 
been in no wayremarkable. The creator of ‘La Grande 
Duchesse’ indites the most whimsical, fanfaronading, 
helter-skelter of pothooks and hangers ever con- 
structed. ‘To strive to analyse the form of his letters 
would be an idle task. It has been found absolutely 
requisite, in the autograph, to dock somewhat of the Gar- 
gantuan immensity of tail, which, involved as it is from a 
few skeletonlike scratches, is just the reverse of the good 
old fable : ‘Parturiunt montes, nascetur ridiculus mus.’ 
Ts not such a performance thoroughly in keeping with 
what might have been looked for in the author of such 
bouffonneries musicales as are Offenbach’s performances. 
Unfortunately our hero spoils the fun of his fantazsies 
caligraphiques by making mistakes and rewriting new 
letters over the old ones, which is about as successful an 
idea as putting new wine into old bottles : it makes ‘ con- 
fusion worse confounded.’ The ov dt current in Paris is 
that an unfortunate expert, who had a quantity of Offen- 
bach’s calligraphy given to him to decipher, e¢act devenu 
idiot a la fleur de ?age—like the café waiter in Murger’s 
* Bohéme.’ 
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Madame Patti’s scriptorial performances are, as 
regards clearness and general neatness, superior to those 
of most prime donne, but they are not very characteristic. 
Nevertheless, there is a fetzte beauty—an almost infantile 
looking simplicity—about the /out ensemble of the calli- 
graphy that is attractive. Each separate letter is, as a rule, 
legibly and carefully manufactured, and would be compre- 
hended if it stood alone—a rare virtue with the chiro- 
graphical offspring of Ze beau sexe. Nothing very positive 
need be predicated of such a style: it indicates little 
beyond perseverance and artistic care. The autograph of 
Madame la Marquise does not differ from the other por- 
tion of her letters in any marked manner. 
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The author of the ‘ Epic of Women’ indites a curious 
style, that rarely varies in kind no matter what speed it 
may be evolved at. Might we be permitted to resort to 
entomological phraseology for definitions of the different 
types of handwriting, we should class Arthur O’Shaugh- 
nessy’s among the arachnoids, as its slender filaments 
intersect the page like the threads of a spiders web. 
It is impossible to deny legibility, grace, and quaint 
originality to this poet’s calligraphy ; but the tenuity of its 
component parts, and their consequent flourishing ap- 
pearance, gives it a somewhat flimsy form. ‘A man’s 
nature runs either to herbs or weeds,’ says Lord Bacon ; 
‘therefore let him seasonably water the one and destroy 
the other.’ Mr. O’Shaughnessy’s writing, as his poetry, 
runs to flowers, but he must take heed lest it become too 
flowery. It is chiefly suggestive, so far as it is idiosyn- 
cratical, of ultra-refinement — of nervously appreciative 
delicacy. 
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‘ Ouida’s’ calligraphy is almost as startling as a sketch 
by Wiertz ; not, indeed, that it is in any way suggestive of 
the horrors of the artist who painted ‘ L’Enfant brfiilé’ and | 
‘Le Soufflet d’une Dame belge.’ Heaven forbid it! Its 
chief idiosyncrasy is the portentous and multifarious 
shapes of her capital ‘Is.’ Some are shaped lke the 
figure 7—a figure of mystical import—some like the 
letter ‘J’ enormously elongated, and all are weird 
works of art. Her small ‘1’ is quite unnoteworthy, 
is mostly formed like ‘e,’ and is rarely dotted. The 
major portion of the rest of her alphabetical capital 
consists of strings of ‘ees.’ —Two words are all this lady 
gets into a line, or at most three, stationery evidently 
being no object with her. She has a woman’s weakness 
for underscoring needlessly, and has a predilection for 
flourish, the cross of her ‘t’ often reaching from one 
side of the page to the other. We refrain from com- 
menting upon the symbolism of this manuscript, the 
autograph of which is a rather favourable specimen of 
its author’s hand, being more compressed than is usual 
with her. 
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For a scientist, Professor Owen’s chirography is pretty 
clear. The man who can build up a perfect idea of an 
extinct animal from its thigh bone only, may perhaps be 
pardoned if he deem readers able to conjure up an entire 
letter out of a few helter-skelter twists and twirls. Con- 
siderable experience in the decipherment of handwriting 
causes the great anatomist’s to be comparatively easy for 
us; yet, save the signature—which is much clearer than 
the body of his letters—Professor Owen’s calligraphy is 
not very legible, and the fact that it is written by a metal 
stylus does not increase its beauty. When Job desired 
that his words might be written with an iron pen, he had 
a reason for it, which our savants have not. His capitals 
are the best part of our professor’s epistolary performance, 
being boldly and clearly formed, but the rest of his 
writing is small and finical. He punctuates, but, un- 
fortunately, abbreviates, making such unpardonable con- 
tractions as ‘wh’ do duty for ‘ which,’ besides committing 
other similar scriptorial improprieties. 
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A very original and characteristic style is Sir James , 
Paget’s. Clearly and carefully written, correctly punc- 
tuated, and the letters uniformly sloped, most people 
unacquainted with the tenets of chiromancy might deem 
this to be the swmmum bonum of styles. Yet it would not 
obtain much kivdoe from us. Without being feminine, it is 
too effeminate for our taste, and, with its peculiar alter- 
nations of backward dark and forward light strokes, is 
very confusing to peruse much of. Sir James is rarely 
betrayed into a flourish, but the abnormal length of his 
looped letters is very inelegant. This chirographical 
eccentricity is carried to a frightful extent in the auto- 
graph, which is a fair sample of the whole style. 
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‘A damned cramp piece of penmanship as ever I saw 
in my life,’ was Tony Lumpkin’s opinion of Marlow’s 
epistle. ‘I can read your print hand very well, but here 
there are such handles, and shanks, and dashes, that one 
can scarce tell the head from the tail.’ Squire Lumpkin, 
in his tirade against the offending communication, 
described Mr. James Payn’s calligraphy to a t. One 
stroke waves in one direction, another in t’other ; one 
letter hs no top and its neighbour is without a tail ; two 
or three words run into one another, and an entire note 
is such a complicated, entangled string of scratches, that 
the reader is fairly bewildered in its attempted unriddle- 
ment. No amount of scriptorial pressure will excuse 
such an utter disregard of the peruser’s patience. The 
finest fancies may be utterly lost, or long overlooked, 
when concealed in such intricate meshes, and at best 
only leave an impression of weariness, even as the glasses 
in the temple of Smyrna represented the fairest faces as 
deformed and hideous. ‘The signature, although better 
than the body of the writing, will prove that these 
comments are not hypercritical, and that, calligraphically 
speaking, the talented novelist may not claim—he and 
his hand—to be ‘less black than we’re painted.’ 
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John Payne’s chirography would seem to have had 
two enemies to contend with : the one esoteric, the other 
exoteric. The outward foe has driven what would have 
been a strikingly original style into a professional groove 
—curbing its quaintness—and the secret force antago- 
nistic to this restraint has caused it to burst out into 
inordinate flourish, These drawbacks, especially the 
latter, are much to be regretted, because the author of 
‘The Masque of Shadows’ builds some very beautiful 
characters, and, as Bacon hath it, ‘It doth much add to 
a man’s reputation, and is (as Queen Isabella said) like 
perpetual letters commendatory, to have good forms.’ 
Mr. Payne’s capitals are very bold and striking, and, save 
in the signature—which is larger than the rest of his 
writing—conform to all the requirements of the calli- 
graphic art. A fatal facility, akin to what Montaigne 
confesses to—for when the revivifier of Villon sins he 
always sins in good company—frequently causes Mr. 
Payne to run his letters into one another, and by so doing, 
with one fell blow spoil two beauteous babes. And his 
flourishes! Contemplating them, and thinking of the 
valuable time expended upon their gestation, we content 
ourselves with Rabelais’ aphorism, ‘Magis magnos clericas 
non sunt, magis magnos sapientes,’ 
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It is to be feared that those who expect a divulgement 
of ‘The Mystery of the Pyramids’ in Mr. Proctor’s chiro- 
mancy will be disappointed. His handwriting is a neat 
but something uncertain style of calligraphy that certainly 
conceals nothing very portentous or marvellous. The 
author of ‘Myths.and Marvels’ indites a reasonably 
business-like, literary hand, legible enough for printers 
and postmen to decipher, and which is suggestive of 
anything rather than the hieroglyphics of Trismegistus. 
None of Mr. Proctor’s letters are very badly built, and 
none particularly elegant. They make capital ‘copy,’ and 
do not need more than two or three perusals, as a rule, to 
comprehend. They are more representative—to our 
notion—of a practised magazinist than of a scientist, 
but, of course, there may be things not dreamt of in our 
philosophy hidden in these literary looking ‘pothooks 
and hangers.’ The autograph Is very typical. 
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The calligraphy of M. Prudhomme is somewhat 
small but extremely clear, the autograph being the 
worst and most careless looking portion of the manu- 
script. It is in no way suggestive of his namesake’s ; all 
this Monsieur Prudhomme’s alphabetical troops of the 
line are well manceuvred and well marshalled. Dates, 
punctuation, and all the minor details of our philosophy 
are properly executed, and although not so grandiose as 
Leconte de Lisle’s, nor so elegant as Mallarme’s, Sully 
Prudhomme’s chirography is both symmetrical and quaint. 
He makes his ‘d’ sometimes like the Greek de//aand some- 
times in our soz disant Latin form ; his capitals—save always 
in his signature—are correctly shaped, and his finals are 
carefully and completely finished. But for the puzzling 
autograph, artistic form might be deemed almost innate 
with such a writer, whilst love of the beautiful must cer- 
tainly appertain to his nature. 
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The owner of the guwondam ‘Naboth’s Vineyard’ 
indites a hand that might well have excited the wrath of 
Tony Lumpkin ; indeed, ‘a confounded up and down 
hand, as if it was disguised in liquor.’ Veritably, it is a 
provoking style ; it looks so clear, vigorous, and, appar- 
ently, legible, yet, when inspected, needs a connoisseur to 
decipher it. If the production of the ‘Coming Ambi- 
dexterous Man’ is to be after such a mode, stately though 
it look, we shall be inclined to prefer the nineteenth 
century ome, imperfectly digited though he be, as a 
calligraphical animal. Certainly, if he please, Dr. Reade 
can write in an elegant manner, and sometimes, as if to 
prove his capability, he does permit a perfectly formed 
letter to flow from his trenchant pen ; but, as a rule, very 
few of his letters are properly made. ‘The most defective 
member of his alphabetical group is the omega, the 
formation of which rarely proceeds further than a single 
stroke. His ‘u’ frequently does duty for ‘a’—as is 
exemplified in the signature—his ‘i’ is often left undotted 
and his ‘t’ uncrossed ; and, altogether, he must not look 
for much xvéoe from the chirographist. ‘The style gene- 
rally is of a vigorous feminine type, not unsuggestive of 
irritability, but fully indicative of its author’s powers 
of doing better—and it is to be hoped that he will, as it 
is ‘never too late to mend.’ The autograph is some- 
what larger than the rest of the manuscript. 

I 
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Lord Chesterfield’s ‘Advice’ may never have fallen 
into the hands of Mr. Sims Reeves, and he may, therefore, 
be ignorant that, in his lordship’s opinion, ‘ nothing is so 
ungentlemanlike as a schoolboy’s scrawl,’ or he would 
take a little pains to improve his handwriting. His chiro- 
graphy is truly shocking, and what makes this fact more 
than usually annoying, is our positive conviction that, if 
he only chose to be commonly careful, he could indite a 
very respectable style. The signature is even worse than 
the rest of the epistle, being more cramped, and, appar- 
ently, intended to be cancelled by an inordinate, vulgar 
flourish. Date and punctuation are absent, erasures 
occur occasionally, flourishes abound, and general care- 
lessness holds high carnival. Little good can be predi- 
cated from such writing: nature has evidently, in this 
case, given the power to produce a reasonable hand, but 
some ill-disposed fate has nullified it by its manufacturer’s 
want of will. 
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‘Whom the gods love die young,’ therefore the brave- 
hearted artist was torn from life at the very commence- 
ment of a brilliant career, without being permitted to 
drain the goblet of life to the lees. The calligraphy of 
the young hero is very beautiful, carefully and elegantly 
formed, and with evident desire to exercise due vigilance 
over the shapes of the separate letters. Capitals and the 
smaller members of the alphabet are all properly distin- 
guished from one another, and the fouwt ensemble of the 
_ manuscript is so neat, well paragraphed, and punctuated, 
that it rather gives the idea of a purely literary, than an 
artistic, man’s production. The signature is thoroughly 
characteristic of the whole style, which is one suggestive 
of studious care and sympathetic affinity for Art, indeed, 
all that could be wished for from Henri Regnault. 


T2 
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Although the scriptorial capacity of the late Colonel 
Richards seems to have been greatly modified by extra- 
neous duty, and the want of form is nearly as palpable 
as in Tom Taylor’s, his writing really is far more care- 
fully finished than that of his dramatic brethren. This one 
of the creators of the volunteer movement, however, by no 
means indited a fine hand; his letters look as if a something 
were wanting with them. It is not so much that they need 
roundness, or that they are ‘straggly,’ as that they are 
deficient of any marked peculiarity. The autograph is 
thicker and displays more energy than the body of his 
epistles would indicate. The writing is not that of a literary 
.man pur et simple, and would rather proclaim an inditer of 
military manifestoes than the author of ‘Cromwell ;’ but 
it is fairly legible, and is evidently the handiwork of a 
man who feels that there is plenty of stamina in him, 
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Dr. Richardson’s calligraphy has not escaped the 
luckless fate which overtakes the manuscript of most 
scientific men, although, despite its ill-formation, it is 
tolerably legible. Why scientists, who know the immense 
importance of a decimal point, will neglect to dot their 
‘i,’ is a mystery ; and why mathematicians, who cannot 
fail to recognise the value of symbols, will ignore the use 
of punctuation, can only be arrived at by a plentiful 
supply of x, y, and z quantities. ‘These comments are as 
applicable to the discoverer of ‘ Hygeia’ as to any of his 
confreres. And to such sins of omission and commission 
must be added feminine angularity, lineal irregularities, 
and prevalent malformation of his alphabetical offspring. 
Rickets, spinal complaints, lanky limbs, tottering gait, in 
fact as many ills as beset a juvenile smoker, encumber 
the calligraphical productions of Dr. Richardson. The 
good intent of the writer is apparent, but the means of 
demonstrating it are startling, not to say distressing. 
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In estimating the technical value of Madame Del 
Grillo’s chirography it must not be overlooked that, as an 
Italian, she indites a style very different to what would 
be expected from her were she English.  Ristori’s 
signature, characteristic though it be, is not so well 
executed as the rest of her manuscript. For those who 
have the clue to it, her handwriting is decipherable, but 
it is neither clear nor very attractive, although expressive 
oi a great amount of concentrated energy. Nearly every 
individual letter is separately formed, or rather, if such a 
thing dared be intimated of alady’s labour, deformed. As 
might be expected, punctuation and all the soz dtsant 
‘minor morals’ of calligraphy are completely overlooked, 
whilst the time which might have been devoted to the 
acquisition of these strangely ignored’ accomplishments 
has been expended in the fabrication of co¢/s of absurd 
and bewildering flourishes. 
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Under the xom de plume of ‘Ellen Alleyn,’ the lady 
whose autograph this follows made her mark many years 
ago in the ‘Germ,’ and it is doubtful whether anything 
she has since written has surpassed the productions of 
her youthful years. Miss Christina G. Rossetti’s writing 
—of which this signature, although somewhat larger than 
the usual run of her manuscript, is typical—at once 
strikes the peruser as essentially feminine. There is not 
the slightest trace about it of the Woman’s Rights or the 
Blue—doubtless both excellent things in their way—but 
from alpha to omega all is ‘pure womanly.’ In every 
holograph of hers which has come under our notice not a 
single letter is left unfinished, but each one is as perfectly 
distinct as its neighbour, and all evince quite a pre- 
Raphaelitishness of execution. Not a single flourish or 
other vulgarity of Handscript disfigures her writing, whilst 
the punctuation is all that the most scrupulous chiro- 
graphist could exact. So much neatness is not always 
significant of genius, nor of its invariable accompaniment, 
imagination, and had not the calligraphy of the authoress 
of ‘Goblin Market’ had, as well as some blemishes of 
form, the quality of quaintness to recommend it, it 
would not have obtained much xicoc from us. But her 
manuscript is not faultless, the lines are not even, nor do 
all the letters slope one way, although this latter defect 
is not apparent in the more carefully composed autograph. 
Miss Rossetti omits her dates, and is accustomed to sign 
herself ‘ yours sincerely,’ or ‘ sincerely yours.’ 
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The calligraphy of Dante Rossetti is not so graceful 
as it is original. ‘The manner of both the artist and the 
poet is clearly discoverable in this handwriting. There 
is not much fluency, whilst there is a studied—an almost 
laboured—beauty about it. The sentences are almost 
always too concise ; indeed, Mr. D. Rossetti’s letters—so 
unlike his brother’s easy, conversational epistles—appear 
constrained, and give one the idea of being written by a 
man who had a task to do, and who would be glad to 
get done with it. All the letters of his words which 
should be joined are left disconnected, whilst, as if to 
compensate for this fault—for fault it is—the poet painter 
has the habit of running two words into one by Siamese- 
twin-like ligatures : this is especially observable in the 
cross of his ‘t,’ which often runs from the top of one 
word to eke out the beginning of the next. This, it is 
a pleasure to record, is Mr. Dante Rossetti’s nearest 
approach to a flourish. ‘The signature is fairly typical of 
the general manuscript, but is somewhat better executed 
than its author’s usual calligraphy. 
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According to Lord Chesterfield, ‘ Epistolary corre- 
spondence should be easy and natural, and convey to 
the persons just what we should say if we were with 
them.’ As regards these requirements, Mr. William M. 
Rossetti’s epistles approach perfection, but they are far 
from attaining the we plus ultra of chirographical lore, in 
some respects not deserving such praise as Mr. Dante 
Rossetti’s. The artist-poet’s calligraphy, whilst lacking the 
fluency, elegance, and perspicuousness of his brother's, is 
the more richly endowed with quaintness, a quality which, 
more than any other, is the invariable accompaniment of 
the poet—that highest embodiment of human genius. 
The handwriting before us cannot be denied beauty, but 
it is as the beauty of a fallen angel: official form and 
pressure have obliterated much of its pristine impulse, 
and brought it too near toa certain class type. Nor is 
it perfect in its class, being sometimes ununiform in slope, 
and containing—doubtless under high pressure—such 
inartistic contractions as ‘wd’ and ‘wh.’ And Mr. W. 
M. Rossetti rarely gives the year’s date. But these 
comments seem—save with reference to the last-named 
omission—to savour of hypercriticism, when one contrasts 
with the productions of the oi wodXoé some pages of this 
writer’s clear, fluent, and elegant manuscript. Ama- 
bility may safely be predicated from it, and, probably, 
passionate imagination, compressed and suppressed by 
the force of circumstance. 
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Another professor with a scratchy steel pen. Is there 
necromancy in it, or is an English professor, upon ap- 
pointment to his chair, compelled to forego the luxury of 
a quill? MRuskin’s calligraphy is, although more fe/z?e, 
more legible than that of his fellow savants, and yet few 
of his letters are correctly constructed, and slope in all 
directions atonce. Despite its blemishes, his Hazdschrift 
is not without asimple, quaint picturesqueness ; and, if its 
author would only deem it worth taking pains with, might 
become a very characteristic one. Ruskin rarely punctu- 
ates, and omits the date of the year, his writing is not 
free from the vice of flourish, and he frequently runs one 
word on to the next. In finishing a word he employs 
nothing but a wild dash to represent the final letters. 
Eccentricity is all that may safely be predicated of this 
autography. 
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Shenstone expressed a desire to see some of a certain 
lady’s handwriting, ‘in order that he might judge of her 
temper ;’ and had he had, as have type-setters, to wade 
through much copy of the general run of manuscript, 
would, in all probability, have exposed some temper of 
his own. Mr. Sala’s chirography is quite an exception 
to the rule. Itisclear, legible,and almost as easy to read 
as printing, and, certainly, deserves a testimonial from 
the printers for its pre-eminent perspicuity. But, beyond 
its plainness, it possesses little originality of form—no one 
would mistake it for a poet’s. Its leading peculiarity is 
the replacing the capital ‘I, when a personal pronoun, 
by the figure 1; the figure being as bare as a pole, 
without twist, twirl, or loop. No needless flourish dis- 
figures any of his letters, which somewhat resemble school- 
boy’s ‘copperplate’ in their exactitude. Punctuation, 
dating, and all the necessary adjuncts of manuscript for 
the press, are cared for. Even the rarely noted, but highly 
valuable distinction between the ‘n’ and the ‘u’—one 
looping at the top and the other at the bottom—receives 
due notice from Mr. Sala. The autograph is written 
somewhat larger than the body of his letters. It seems 
almost hypercritical to object to such admirable calli- 
graphy, nevertheless, it must be averred that it exhibits 
little of the beauty appertaining to far less legible styles : 
it is more suggestive of business capacity than of genius. 
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The author of ‘Indiana’ indited a more manly hand 
than did most of her masculine compatriots: not the 
affected strained style of a male imitator, or the grotesque 
antics of a das bleu, but a veritable virile and vigorous 
calligraphy. ‘The most salient peculiarity in her writing 
is the generally unfinished state of the ‘s,’ which, both in 
the capitals and small letters, is left without any curl or 
loop—nothing but an upright finger-post. This eccen- 
tricity is a modern innovation : in the early period of her 
literary career, when she wrote a more flowing and less 
rounded style, ‘George Sand’ looped her ‘s’ in the 
most approved fashion. Another peculiarity consisted in 
underscoring—as if to draw particular notice to them— 
any surnames mentioned in her correspondence. ‘The 
signature which we furnish appertains to the last period 
of her career, and is a very characteristic one—character- 
istic of her noble heart and mighty brain, as well as of 
her feminine weaknesses. In the penultimate portion 
of her life—before she took to the blue ink in which 
almost all her latter handwriting was done—-her autograph 
was ‘G. Sand,’ with or without the curious flourish to the 
final letter, save in legal and literary documents, when the 
full signature was ‘Aurore Dupin George Sand.’ It isa 
very legible and noble style, replete with frankness and 
originality. 
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The calligraphy of Monsieur Sandeau is by no means 
pleasant to peruse ; in fact, only half of itis legible. A 
curious method which he has of making every letter 
singly and separately imparts a very grotesque look to 
his manuscript, and the bad habit he possesses of never 
completing his alphabetical forms, combined with other 
undesirable traits, render them far from clear. Jules 
Sandeau ignores nearly all loops, and, apparently, as 
much abhors a ‘pothook’ as Nature does a vacuum, the 
upward curl of his de/fa being his almost solitary attempt 
at acurve. His autograph must scarcely be regarded as 
representative of his general style, it not only being better 
built, but, in some respects, differently formed. As a 
rule, this author appears toresort to all kinds of expedients 
to avoid having to make a loop or twirl. His chiro- 
graphy is by no means commendable. 
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Of all the vocalists, male or female, whose manuscript 

has come before us, Mr. Santley’s is the best. It is 
legible, vigorous, and, unlike that of so many of his con- 
Jreres, it is manly looking, A few flourishes disfigure his 
notes—generally, at the end of each fzdé/e—but they 
are not very extravagant, and, with certain needless con- 
tractions of words, constitute the most reprehensible items 
of his chirography. The writing is fluent, uniformly 
sloped, and the line fairly paralleled. The capital letters 
—although somewhat mercantile in form—conform to 
he requirements of calligraphical rules, in being distinct, 
and proportionately larger than their attendants and 
followers. In his learned treatise on the ‘Science de la 
Main,’ Monsieur D’Arpentigny has sought to prove that 
every mental organisation is accompanied by a definite 
form of hand, and from that manual form has assumed 
to beable to explain the intellectual tendencies. Without 
dogmatising, our little volume endeavours to show that 
the work of the hand is also typical, and, if this be so, 
and we read its signs aright, the autography of Mr. 
Santley—whose signature, by the way, is much larger than 
the rest of his writing—proclaims an honourable minded, 
manly person, not over prone to imagination nor deficient 
in self-esteem. 
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Poets generally appear to belong to fere nature, but 
from this classification vers de sociééé writers should be 
excepted: they, more correctly, appertain to those 
creatures catalogued as domite nature. As, however, 
domesticated animals occasionally manifest signs of 
savagery, so do these drawing-room bards at times break 
into rhyme too rich and rare to permit of their exclusion 
from the veritable genus vatum. So with some of Mr. 
Sawyer’s verse ; notably do we remember an exquisite 
Heinesque lyric, ‘Nymph and Satyr,’ in the little volume 
‘Ten Miles from Town.’ This writer’s calligraphy is illus- 
trative of, and resemblant to, his poetry : continuous 
carefulness, counteracted by unavoidable pressure of duty, 
has left a very elegant style, but one in which the natural 
quaintness of the poet has been modified, and his most 
salient features considerably worn down. ‘Taken from 
all points of sight, however, Mr. Sawyer’s chirography, 
but for one fatal fact, might not only be pronounced 
charming, but, almost, everything that could be desirable. 
The letters are uniform in height, shape, and build, are 
legibly written, neatly finished, devoid of flourish, and all 
slope one way, but, alas, that way is backwards! In 
spite of this defect, Mr. Sawyer’s handwriting is one of 
the most decided as well as most elegant known to us, 
and compels the mind to believe that its writer will do 
nothing rashly, nothing unadyisedly, and yet give so 
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spontaneous an appearance to his most matured schemes, 
that few would imagine them to be anything but 
impromptu. ‘The autograph is very characteristic of the 
general manuscript, the fanciful convolutions of the 
capital ‘S’ being the only approach to flourish indulged 
in. 
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Whether it is a hazel rod that Dr. Schliemann makes 
use of for the discovery of buried treasures has not yet 
been divulged, but it is certainly a good quill which he 
wields in correspondence with his friends. And good 
use he makes of it! A clear, genial, manly stylus apper- 
tains to the finder of ‘Priam’s Treasure Chamber.’ Most 
of his letters are distinctly and correctly built, whilst some 
of his capitals are most symmetrical specimens of calli- 
graphic art. His most eccentric sample of the alphabet 
—the German alphabet, of course—is his capital ‘B.’ To 
fully comprehend its curious shape—perhaps modelled 
on some Hellenic prototype—it must be personally inves- 
tigated. It suffices, therefore, to note here, that the first 
down stroke—the stem of the letter—is perfectly straight, 
whilst the lower loop is brought down as far as the base 
of the stem and there stops, without being carried up 
again, as is the usual method. The autograph, being 
cramped for room, is not so well indited as the rest of 
the erudite and fortunate doctor’s manuscript. 
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Jules Simon writes in the general commonplace 
politician’s manner, but just a trifle more legible than the 
majority of his confreves. ‘There is little calling for praise 
in such a style. Monsieur Simon flourishes a little, 
which is contrary to the habitude of his class. His 
letters are by no means uniform in slope or form, and 
manifest no traits demanding special notice. The fear- 
fully elongated caudal appendage is a sottise quite un- - 
worthy of its author, and the vigour expended over this 
monstrosity could have been better utilised in supplying 
the omitted date. 
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‘The spirit giveth life,’ says St. Paul, ‘but the /tter 
killeth ;? and, without in any way intimating that Mr. 
Leslie Stephen is of a sanguinary temperament, it must 
be confessed that there is a mordant air about his ‘ pot- 
hooks and hangers’—his chirographical rapiers and 
poniards—that is somewhat terrifying. The inditer of this 
kind of manuscript would have too much self-respect to 
consciously injure any man, but woe betide the luckless 
author who, as an author, incurred his critical wrath! 
There is no breadth, nor roundness, nor quaintness in 
this writing, but a fretful, cold, skeleton style about it, 
reminiscent of the hapless Ascians, who—worse off than 
Peter Schlemil—were born shadowless, Contractions are 
frequent, ‘wh’ doing duty for the pronoun, ‘&’ for the 
conjunction, and so on. Scarcely a letter has its full 
complement of loops or limbs, all suffering more or less 
loss in their struggle for existence, or perchance they ap- 
pertain to a too early stage of evolution. £7 vérité, Mr. 
Leslie Stephen, your handwriting is not so carefully con- 
structed as to escape the critic’s animadversions. You 
ofttimes forget to cross your ‘t,’ and frequently omit to dot 
your ‘i,’ and altogether neglect or ignore the good old 
precept about minding one’s ‘ ps’ and ‘qs.’ The writing 
on the whole, however, is fairly legible, and the signature 
representative, 
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Richelieu professed to be able to destroy anyone of 
whose handwriting he could obtain two lines; but he 
would doubtless have found it a difficult task to make 
much mischief out of the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon’s chiro- 
graphy, so conventional, commonplace, and unoriginal is 
it. We have been unable to discover one elegantly-shaped 
letter in allthe manuscripts by this gentleman which have 
come under our notice; from alpha to omega ‘dull me- 
diocrity reigns over all.’ His ‘pothooks and hangers’ 
so far comply with the first necessity of calligraphy as to 
be generally, but not invariably, of tolerable legibility, but 
beyond that they go not. Albeit ‘a thing of beauty is a 
joy for ever,’ it is most devoutly to be hoped that things 
of ugliness—such as these scrawls are—are not destined 
for so lengthy an existence. If Chesterfield’s dictum be 
true, that ‘every man who has the use of his eyes and his 
right hand’ (and both these blessings it is presumed Mr. 
Spurgeon possesses) ‘can write whatever style he pleases,’ 
the writer of this sprawling unformed hand pleases to 
write only what can but annoy his readers. The sig- 
nature, it may be pointed out, although characteristic, is 
better executed than the body of such epistles of Mr. 
Spurgeon as have come under our notice. 
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Among English musical composers there is none to 
equal Arthur Sullivan as a calligraphist. His handwriting 
is clear, decisive, gentlemanly, to the point, and, although 
scarcely quaint enough, would not be bad for a poet. 
The author of ‘Trial by Jury’ is, however, not faultless 
as a scribe. Not only is he apt to string two or three 
words together, but, also, to leave unconnected those 
letters which should be joined ; sometimes, moreover, 
he slopes them the wrong way, and at other times, but 
more rarely, leaves them unfinished. His ‘t’ is only 
occasionally crossed, but in the expressive idiom of /a 
belle France, he is careful de mettre les points sur les z. 
The whole style of this writing is characteristic of a man 
with plenty of ‘go’ in him, and who, though perfectly az 
fait with what he is about, is none the less careful for 
that. His signature is more uniform in its slope, and 
therefore better than the body of his epistles, the which, 
however, are exceptionally neat for a musical composer. 
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Mr. Swinburne exercises the presumed prerogative of 
genius, and writes a wretched hand, although latterly there 
has been a very marked improvement in it. There is 
much picturesque vigour, but no beauty, in the formation 
of his letters, which are probably written during the ‘lan- 
guor of virtue ’—at all events, they give one the idea, of 
a painfully laborious work, each syllable being apparently 
separately formed. ‘There is no straining after effect or 
vulgar flourish, but his chirography gives one the idea of 
having been written by a pen that, having served several 
generations of authors, its owner deemed it sacrilege to 
cut. A noteworthy feature of Mr. Swinburne’s hand- 
writing is his ‘i:’ it has a very large head and a very small 
tail, and consequently looks top-heavy. His ‘ands’ are 
mere twists, so closely resembling his ‘ ts’ that it requires 
intense study to tell one from the other. Sometimes he 
punctuates and sometimes he doesn’t. Although full of 
original peculiarities, his calligraphy, it must be confessed, 
is cryptographic to the uninitiated. He does not trouble 
himself about the trivialities of stationery : his envelopes 
are not fine, nor his paper superfine, whilst crests, mono- 
grams, and the whole flunkery of letterdom are completely 
ignored. Asa whole, Mr. Swinburne’s calligraphy is one 
of the few which throw the chiromancer somewhat off the 
scent: from it he might divine somewhat of the origin- 
ality, but nothing of the voluptuous beauty and unparal- 
leled music of its author’s verse. 
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His discovery of Livingstone was, apparently, Mr. 
Stanley’s most conspicuous discovery in the ‘ Dark Conti- 
nent.’ Whether journalism, civilisation, or the traveller 
himself, reaped the most advantage from his later expe- 
dition, may be left to others to decide. All that needs 
deciding upon here is our adventurer’s calligraphy. It 
is fluent—fatally so—and looks as if the writer had to get 
it done before he shot the next rapids: half-a-dozen 
words are strung together by means of marvellous loops, 
tied up like true lovers’ knots, but contrive to maintain 
a fair quantum of legibility. Despite its flashy and af- 
fected dzzarrerie, the style is a bold and not unhandsome 
one, but is not particularly owtré or original. The 
idiosyncrasies of such a writer are superficial, and be- 
yond plenty of ‘go,’ and the ability to make the most of 
chances proffered by Fortune, little need be predicated of 
his real disposition. 
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It has been said that however a woman may write 
there is always some peculiarity about her chirography 
that will betray her sex. An exception to this rule exists 
in ‘Stella’s’ handiwork. The authoress of ‘ Records of 
the Heart’ indites one of the most original and puzzling 
styles in our véfertoire. It is more like printing than, any 
ordinary calligraphy, and to the poor ill-used printer 
must appear quite an oasis compared with the desert of 
bemuddled manuscript he generally has to wade through. 
To the chirographist, however, ‘ Stella’s’ correspondence, 
although it is dated, punctuated, and, omen bonum/ 
entirely free from flourish, will not afford unmitigated 
satisfaction. Ofttimes her letters are left unfinished, and 
even those which have their full complement of members 
are made to slope in all kinds of various directions at 
once, some backwards, some forwards, and a few, for the 
nonce, stand bolt upright. Her notes are mostly very 
brief, and to the purpose, and although their writer has a 
partiality for underscoring, there is always a reason for it. 
Apparently written in haste, Stella’s notes, to our mind, 
have a strong under-current of prudence, and are 
invariably free from all kinds of blots, erasures, and alter- 
ations. Corroborative of the prudence indicated by her 
handwriting is the signature, which rarely runs into a 
more friendly style than ‘ yours faithfully.’ 
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The author of ‘Edwin the Fair’ and ‘ Philip van Ar- 
tevelde’ seems to belong to the past—at all events, his 
works have now been relegated to an honourable post 
among the classics of his country. Sir Henry Taylor 
writes a very vigorous hand for a man of over seventy 
years of age ; but his words are not well formed now-a- 
days, although fairly distinct, and have a military rather 
than a literary look. Erasures occasionally occur. The 
autograph conveys a very good idea of Sir Henry’s 
usually straightforward style. There is very little beauty, 
and still less originality about it, and one would not like 
to predicate much more of it than that the writer was a 
gentleman. At the present time very few of his letters 
are regularly formed; there is no dependence to be 
placed upon any of them, they vary so frequently in style 
and shape. 
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Our autograph of one of the most successful living 
dramatists of England is certainly not a very elegant spe- 
cimen of calligraphy, but it is far better than its author’s 
general signature. To the uninitiated Tom Taylor’s 
handwriting might suggest the xe plus ultra of careless- 
ness, but there are some reasons why it should not be 
altogether assigned to the limbo of laziness. In the first 
place he evidently writes too much; secondly, his 
thoughts travel faster than his fingers ; whilst, thirdly, in 
scanning his scrawls one feels that his mind and his pen 
are not always working in unison : when he is doing one 
thing he is apparently thinking of another. But in saying 
this we have said all that we can in favour of Tom Tay- 
lor’s chirography, for, ez véridé, fair reader, entre nous and 
the proverbial post, it is, as a rule, simply atrocious, and 
only readable to postmen, compositors of daily papers, 
and M. Chabot. Besides all the faults of want of form 
and finish, of omitted punctuation, and abridged or ig- 
nored loops and letters, the author of ‘The Ticket of 
Leave Man’ cancels, omits, inserts, and alters words. 
The tout ensemble of his chirography is disappointing ; it 
does not evince any marked peculiarity of character ; and, 
if not indicative of having been considerably modified by 
editorial or official labour, we should have relegated it to 
the genus commonplace. 
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At a casual glance one might be apt to deem the Poet 
Laureate’s calligraphy anything but legible. On inspection, 
however, this appearance proves to have been deceptive, 
and the writing is found to be singularly distinct—at all 
events fora genius. A fantastic look is imparted to his 
manuscript by the beginnings and endings of many of his 
letters being thick or knobby. Indeed, as Shakespeare says, 
‘the lines are very quaintly writ ;’ and it is this quaint- 
ness, almost bordering on the grotesque, that proclaims 
the writer to be anything but an ordinary man. The 
down-strokes are forcibly made, and each letter is carried 
to its completion with vigour. ‘There is no evidence of 
weariness or of haste apparent in the finals—the most 
characteristic signs of this author’s idiosyncrasy—they 
receiving, in contradiction to the usual practice, careful 
finish. No commonplace character could write as Mr. 
Tennyson does. His calligraphy is almost all that one 
would wish that of a first poet of the age should be, and 
from it one can easily divine the beauty, elegance, and com- 
pleteness of his works. Asa rule, unlike ordinary mor- 
tals, he does not write his autograph so legibly, or rather, 
he makes it more fantastic, than the body of the letter. 
He writes on good, thick paper, and sometimes omits to 
add the date. His manuscript for printers is better than 
his letterwriting, but neither are so good now-a-days as in 
former years. 
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Plautus says, ‘ Sine pennis volare haud facile est,’ and 
usually, a similar deficiency renders writing difficult ; but 
judging from the calligraphy of the late President of the 
French Republic, he contrived to skim over a pretty 
considerable surface of paper without pens. What 
implement Adolphe Thiers did use it would be hard to 
decide—the Mother of Invention is very contrivative— 
but the results of his adaptions are anything but attractive 
and barely legible. For a prescription such a collection of 
broken-kneed and spavined pothooks and hangers might 
pass muster, but for handwriting no schoolmaster at home 
orabroad would accept them. ‘To point out peculiarities 
of any separate letter would be waste of time, as there is 
scarcely a single zofa amongst them but is out of keep- 
ing with all rule and reason. Cardinal Chigi boasted 
that the same pen had served him for three years ; but if 
Thiers really wrote his chirography with anything of pen 
genus, we deem it must have been the Cardinal’s stylus 
transmitted in unmended condition to his Presidentship. 
For calligraphical negligence this hand would gain Ze 
grand prix. 
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Sir Henry Thompson writes with a quill and not 
too legibly. With the exception of the preposterous 
flourishes in the signature, this writing is not only bold, 
but gentlemanly, and one that evinces complete com- 
mand of the matter in hand. Fluent and dashing in style, 
Sir Henry could, undoubtedly, if he chose to take the 
trouble, indite a very handsome letter, but he will not, at 
least in his calligraphy, manifest his belief in the good old 
proverb, ‘that what is worth doing is worth doing well.’ 
Who but an expert could arrive at the knowledge that the 
Christian name in the autograph is intended for ‘ Henry’? 
Punctuation is almost ignored by this writer, although, 
like most of his professional confreres, he dates. 
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Poor Thornbury has joined the majority, but his 
calligraphy was too remarkable to be omitted from this 
collection. It has been stated that his manuscript was 
deemed so execrable by the compositors that they held 
high festival on his funeral day. It does not appear so bad 
to us: there are many worse specimens in this book. 
Indeed Walter Thornbury’s handwriting may be styled a 
very careless copy of Robert Browning’s, to whose fine 
style it bears several points of resemblance; among 
others, in leaving the separate syllables of a word 
unconnected ; in using the copulative sign & instead of 
writing the conjunction in full, and in various minor 
peculiarities. Unlike the greater poet, however, he 
made his letters in a painfully hurried fashion, as the 
characteristic autograph shows. Moreover, whilst one of 
his pothooks stumbles forward another topples backward, 
whilst a third stands bolt upright, and but very few of 
them have received their due quantum of limbs. It might 
safely be predicated of this chirography that but for the 
modification of surrounding circumstances inciting to 
haste and heedlessness, its author would have indited a 
most idiosyncratic and poetic style. Where pressure of 
outward affairs so alters a man’s natural bent, it is scarcely 
safe to affirm positively, but Thornbury’s manuscript, 
despite all drawbacks, indicates a glowing and poetic 
imagination, curbed by a somewhat nervous fretfulness, 
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‘Words should be the heart’s key,’ says the ancient 
Chinese proverb ; but it is to be hoped that a less com- 
plicated instrument will unlock the heart of the far-famed 
chronicler of ‘ Barchester ’ and ‘Framley’ than his zwyr¢¢tex 
words, for they seem suffering from a variety of disorders. 
Mr. Anthony Trollope is not particularly particular as to 
the proportion of his letters, some being tall and some 
being short, quite irrespective of their natural sizes, and 
none of them being over legible. His ‘e’ is only an un- 
dotted ‘i,’ and it is only occasionally that his ‘i’ gets a 
dot at all, although his ‘t’ frequently gets more cross than 
it is legally entitled to. His other letters, individually 
and collectively, are not much better treated, unless we 
except the capitals, which are frequently built with ele- 
gance and distinctness. Thesestrictures notwithstanding, 
it must be confessed that there is a basis for much cal- 
ligraphical grace in Mr. Trollope’s writing. In fact, with 

_less haste and more care, it would somewhat resemble 
Mr. Browning’s, but pressure of penmanship, official and 
literary, would appear to have sadly frustrated natural 
tendencies in this respect ; consequently, the chiromancer 
is thrown off the track, so that little may be predicated 
of it with security. 
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In our present list of savants, Tyndall’s is the only 
well written signature, and even his autograph is by far 
the best piece of his calligraphy. It is a picturesque 
although not a very legible autograph, being in the latter 
respect somewhat deceptive, a first glance giving the 
false idea of its distinctness. ‘This feature of the signature 
is certainly characteristic of his publications. They are so 
charmingly picturesque, and seem such easy reading, that 
every peruser fancies he comprehends any scientific topic 
that the professor chooses to dilate upon. That he does 
not is no fault of Tyndall’s, for his style is perspicuity 
itself ; but unless the reader understands the proposition, 
all the clearness attainable will not make him comprehend 
the inference. This professor does not date his letters, 
and only partially punctuates them ; his ‘i’ is as fre- 
quently undotted as dotted, and his ‘t’ is sometimes left 
uncrossed. Generally his letters are distinctly made, but 
the final ‘y’ is scarcely ever more than a scripturesque 
zigzag ; the small ‘e’ is often made like an ‘i,’ and the 
‘o’ is but too often the same letter undotted. Erasures 
occasionally occur, and numerals, when they should be 
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written, are givenin figures. Asa rule, his ‘g’ is carefully 
looped. Some of his capitals are charming specimens of 
handwriting, and the only attempt at flourish is the some- 
what pretentious looking twirl to the last ‘1’ of the sig- 
nature. Altogether Tyndall’s chirography is by far the 
best of our savants, and, apart from the few blemishes 
pointed out, happily typifies such delightfully worded 
works as are his ‘ fairy tales of science.’ 
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The autograph of Verdi, composer of the two most 
popular of all operas, ‘Il Trovatore’ and ‘La Traviata,’ 
is ringed by a nimbus of flourishes, and his writing is 
scratchy, smaller than is usual even with Italians, and is 
almost illegible. He does not punctuate, but dates ; his 
letters are often disconnected ; his ‘t’ is frequently only 
two lines or scratches crossing each other, and many of 
his letters vary continually in shape. Although Verdi's 
epistles are badly and finically written, the final letters 
are generally made carefully and with decision, the ‘e’ 
of the signature being elided in contradiction to his or- 
dinary practice. Underscoring is greatly favoured by this 
writer, whose calligraphy, although not good as a whole, 
gives one the idea of a man who warms with his work, 
finishing off with even greater esfvz¢ and force than he 
began, 
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‘Quel beau livre ne composerait-on pas,’ exclaims 
Balzac, ‘en racontant la vie et les aventures d’un sof?’ 
and he then suggestively traces the zvord through the 
various phases of its existence, from that point of time 
when it first became an embodied thought—as a rude 
hieroglyph—down to its most modern symbol. Herr 
Wagner, whatever may have been his success in attempt- 
ing to represent thoughts, words, and deeds by music, 
has, so far as his calligraphical labours are concerned, not 
yet arrived at the ultimate perfection of expression alluded 
to by Balzac. The composer of the Niebelungen Lied’s 
music indites a poor hand, and even when writing Ger- 
man uses the Latin alphabetical forms, or as near to 
them as he can get. His letters vary continually, and 
may never be depended upon for two consecutive lines ; 
they are miserable, straggly, scratchy creatures, utterly 
devoid of grace or vigour. The autograph is typical of 
the general manuscript, from the construction of which 
nor beauty nor imagination may be predicated. 
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Dr. Mary Walker, whom we have taken the liberty of 
adding to our list of savants, may be a charming doctor, 
but her chirography is anything but attractive, the only 
adjective by which it can be accurately described being 
flashy. ‘That this lady M.D. should indite a somewhat 
masculine, or, perhaps, epicene style, is not to be won- 
dered at; but that she should indulge in copying male 
weaknesses, is a pity. Her style is a forced and un- 
natural masquerade of the unfair sex. Her flourishes 
are terrific, and, our space being limited, we have been 
compelled to amputate a portion of her autograph’s cau- 
dal appendage. ‘The twists in her capitals are intermin- 
able, as, for example, of the ‘D’in the signature. Some 
of her letters slope one way, and some another, and she 
makes contractions, which are neither needed nor com- 
prehended. However, she punctuates properly, and 
dates and addresses her communications fully. Her 
writing is by no means illegible, all the letters being 
distinctly formed, and her style may be justly deemed a 
combination of masculine vigour and feminine caprice. 
The autograph is fairly typical of the general hand, 
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‘Walt’ Whitman never writes decently when he uses 
that modern abomination, a steel pen. No one may 
hope to write a really good hand whilst using a metal 
stylus, for it emasculates every virile trait and completely 
obliterates its user’s idiosyncrasies. Surely ‘The Good 
Gray Poet’ can have no antipathy to a good grey goose 
quill, which brings us so much nearer mother Nature 
than does the forged metallic imitation. Whitman’s 
chirography is not a pleasing nor an intellectual one as a 
rule, although at intervals, when indited bya flexible pen, 
it is not without a certain grandeur. His letters are 
frequently left unfinished ; he discards the loops below 
the line ; words are contracted ; a twist does service for 
the conjunction ‘and ;’ erasures occasionally occur, and 
his manuscript is often hasty and heedless looking in the 
extreme. Then his ‘d’ is a rough unfinished kind of 
delta with a wild tailpiece, that, from its size, gives his 
writing the appearance of flourish, from which abomina- 
tion it is, however, perfectly free. Lord Bacon tells us 
‘there is no beauty but hath strangeness in its proportions ;’ 
and, certainly, there is as much strangeness in the pro- 
portions of some of Walt’s words as there is in some of 
his verse. Yet, for all these strictures, it must be con- 
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fessed that far more vigour, real unaffected originality, 
and even masculine beauty, is discoverable in one short 
hasty note of Whitman’s than in fifty folio pages of 
Bryant’s or Whittier’s conventional manuscript. Few 
of the chirographist’s minor morals are neglected by the 
author of ‘ Leaves of Grass.’ He is particular in his punc- 
tuation, careful to cross his ‘t’ and dot his ‘i,’ and is 
quite comme il faut in his correspondence ; in fact, shows 
that there is much method in his (presumed) madness. 
His signature is generally better executed than the 
body of his letters, and at times the Christian name of 
it is shortened to ‘ W,’ 
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Friend Whittier’s manuscript is very vexatious, it varies 
so wildly. Its leading characteristic is, generally, its very 
slight indication of any character at all, a seeming para- 
dox explainable by the fact that ruled routine of style has 
reduced every idiosyncrasy to a dead level of common- 
placeness. But occasionally, and this is its most curious 
trait, Whittier’s chirography, like his verse, breaks away 
from its conventionality, and, as in one instancehe indites 
a ‘Maud Muller’ replete with truth and beauty, so, in the 
other, does his autography depart from its clerkly com- 
monplace and display, asifmore by accident than design, 
traces of latent imagination and picturesque beauty. At 
certain times, also, Whittier writes a terrible hurried 
scrawl, wherein nearly every letter is formed of tangled 
loops, like a Chinese puzzle, and the cross of the ‘t’ 
flashes half across the page. Instead of writing the 
name of the month, he affects the ‘ 1st. mo.’ or ‘ 2nd. mo.’ 
as the case may be. 
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Whatever may be deemed of her novels, the chiro- 
graphy of Mrs. Henry Wood is not very sensational, nor 
even effective ; and the autograph, although not much can 
be said on behalf of even that, is by far the best part of 
it. Although there is a general air of wrazsemblance run- 
ning through the whole of her manuscript, Mrs. Wood’s 
letters are very variable in form and make; in fact, she 
so frequently changes the shape of the same letter of the 
alphabet, even in the same epistle, that one is forced to 
doubt whether it is, as AXschylus says, ‘one shape of many 
names’—znod\AGy dvoparwy poppy pia—or a new thing 
altogether. Her capitals are badly built, and, as a rule, 
are only the small letters slightly magnified. Sometimes 
the ‘M’—that is, when it takes a fit into its head of 
beginning upwards from the line—is not without a certain 
dash of originality, but even then, without the context, 
we dare defy Mrs. Wood herself to distinguish it from 
its similarly-manufactured neighbour ‘N.’ ‘This lady is 
somewhat given to underscoring needlessly, punctuates 
but partially, dates occasionally, and, in the ‘out ensemble, 
induces the idea ofa heedless writer. 
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The chirography of the most popular novelist of the 
day—most popular if judged by the sale of his works, 
most unpopular if judged by what is said of them—is not 
very commendable. It possesses a few negative virtues, 
for it is not illegible and is not flourishy, but it is not 
free from vice. We do not so much allude to its sloping 
all ways at once, nor to many of its letters being only half 
formed, nor to its utterly preposterous signature—perhaps 
representative of ‘l’Assommoir’—as to the general want 
of elegance and deficiency of artistic taste. ‘There is an 
air of danalité about Monsieur Zola’s handwriting one 
could scarcely have expected, because, whatever objec- 
tions may be made to the realistic nature of his famous 
fiction, its vigour and originality is undeniable. Delicate 
souls may shrink from unsavoury smells, but it is better 
for the public to have an open sewer than a covered cess- 
pool. There is nothing calling for praise in Monsieur 
Emile Zola’s autography. 
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simile Illustrations. Cloth limp, 6s. 
Grosvenor Notes, 1877. 6d. 
Grosvenor Notes, separate years, from 
1878 to 1884, each Is. 
Grosvenor Notes, 1885, 
Illustrations. Is. 
Grosvenor Notes, 1877-82. With 
upwards of 300 Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, cloth limp, 6s. 
Pictures at South Kensington. With 
70 Illusts. 1s. [New Edit. preparing. 


Demy 8vo, ls. 








With 142 


With 75 








Art HANDBOOKS, continued— 


TheEnglish Pictures at the National 
Gallery. 114 Illustrations. Is. 

The Old Masters at the National 
Gallery. 128 Illustrations. 1s. 6d. 


A Complete I!lustrated Catalogue 
to the National Gallery. With 
Notes by H. Bracxsurn, and 242 
Iilusts. Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 3s. 


Illustrated Catalogue of the Luxem- 
bourg Gallery. “Containing about 
250 Reproductions after the Original 
Drawings of the Artists. Edited by 
F.G. Dumas. Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The Paris Salon, 1884. With over 300 
Illusts. Edited by F. G. Dumas, 
Demy 8vo, 3s. 

The Paris Salon, 1885. With about 
300 Facsimile Sketches. Edited by 
F.G.Dumas. Demy 8vo, 3s. 

The Art Annual, 1883-4. Edited by 
F. G. Dumas. | With 300 full-page 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 5s. 


Blake (William): Etchings from 
his Works. By W. B. Scott. With 
descriptive Text. Folio, half-bound 
boards, India Proofs, 21s. 


Boccaccio’s Decameron; or, 
Ten Days’ Entertainment. Translated 
into English, with an Introduction by 
THOMAS WRIGHT, F.S.A. With Portrait, 
and SroTuHarp’s beautiful Copper- 
plates. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 


Bowers ’(G.) Hunting Sketches: 
Oblong 4to, half-bound boards, 21s. each. 
Canters in Crampshire. 
Leaves from a Hunting Journal. 
Coloured in facsimile of the originals. 


Boyle (Frederick), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s.6d. each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 

Camp Notes: Stories of Sport and 














Adventure in Asia, Africa, and 
America. 

Savage Life: Adventures of a Globe- 
Trotter, 


Chronicles of No-Man’s. Land. 
Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 


Braddon (M. E.)—Mohawks, 


a Novel, by Miss BRADDON, Author 
of ‘‘ Lady Audley’s Secret,” will begin 
in Bevcravia for JANUARY, 1885, and be 
continued throughout the year. Jilus- 
trated by P. Macnas. 1s. Monthly. 


Brand’s Observations on Fop- 
ular Art quities, chiefly Illustrating 
the Origin of our Vulgar Customs, 
Ceremonies, and Superstitions. With 
the Additions of Sir Henry Extis. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gi't, with 
numerous I[ilustrations, 7s. 6d 


BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 
~p “ 


Bret Harte, Works by: 
Bret Harte’s Collected Works. Ar- 
ranged and Revised by the Author. 


Complete in Five Vols., crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. each. 


Vol. I. CompLetTE POETICAL AND 
DRAMATIC WorkKS. With Steel Por- 
trait, and Introduction by Author. 


Vol. II. EARLIER PAPERS—LUCK OF 
ROARING Camp, and other Sketches 
—BOoOHEMIAN PAPERS — SPANISH 
AND AMERICAN LEGENDS. 


Vol. III. TaLres or THE ARGONAUTS 
—EASTERN SKETCHES. 


Vol. IV. GABRIEL Conroy. 


Vol. V.. Stortrs — CoNPENSED 
NoveEts, &c. 


The Select Works of Bret Harte, in 
Prose and Poetry. With Introduc- 
tory Essay by J. M. BELLEw, Portrait 
of the Author, and 50 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Gabriel Conroy: A Novel. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


An Heiress of Red Dog, and other 
Bieric* Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 
s 


The Twins of Table Mountain. Fcap. 
8vo, picture cover, 1s. 


Luck of Roaring Camp, and other 
Sketches. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 


Jeff Briggs’s Love Story. Fcap. 8vo, 
picture cover, 1s. 


Flip. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s.; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Californian Stories (including Tur 
Twins OF TABLE MouNTAIN, JEFF 
Brices’s Love Story, &c.) Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Maruja: A Novel. Post 8vo, illust,. 
boards, 2s.; cloth limp, 2s. €d. 


Brewer (Rev. Dr.), Works by : 


The Reader’s Handbookof Allusions, 
References, Plots, and Stories. 
Fifth Edition, revised throughout, 
with a-New Appendix, containing a 
COMPLETE ENGLISH BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Cr. 8vo, 1,400 pp., cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Authors and their Works, with the 
Dates: Being the Appendices to 
“The Reader’s Handbook,”’ separ- 
ately printed. Cr. 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 

A Dictionary of Miracles: Imitative, 
Realistic, and Dogmatic. Crown 8vo, 

cloth extra, 78. 6d.; half-bound, $s, 


Brewster(SirDavid),Works by: 


More Worlds than One: The Creed 
of the Philosopher and the Hope of 
the Christian. With Plates, Post 
‘8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 





BREWSTER (Sir Davin), continued— 





The Martyrs of Science: Lives of 
GALILEO, TYCHO BRAHE, and KEp- 
LER. With Portraits. Post 8vo, cloth 
extra, 48. 6d. 


Letters on Natural Magic. A New 
Edition, with numerous Illustrations, 
and Chapters on the Being and 
Faculties of Man, and Additional 
Phenomena of Natural Magic, by 
J. A. SmitH. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 
4s. 6d. 


Briggs, Memoir of Gen. John. 


By Major Evans Bety. With a Por- 
trait. Royal 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Brillat-Savarin._Gastronomy 


as a Fine Art. By BriLLat-SAVARIN. 
Translated by R. E. ANDERSON, M.A. 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Buchanan’s (Robert) Works: 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, each, 


Ballads of Life, Love, and Humour. 
With a Frontispiece by ARTHUR 
HUGHES. 

Undertones, 

London Poems. 

The Book of Orm. 

White Rose and Red: A Love Story, 

Idylis and Legends of Inverburn. 

Selected Poems of Robert Buchanan. 
With a Frontispiece by T. DaLziev. 

The Hebrid Isles: Wanderings in the 
Land of Lorne and the Outer He- 
brides. With Frontispiece by WIL- 
LIAM SMALL, 

A Poet’s Sketch-Book: Selections 
from the Prose Writings of RoBERT 
BUCHANAN. 


St. Abe and his Seven Wives« A Tale 
of Salt Lake City. With a Frontis- 
piece by A. B. Houcuton. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

Robert Buchanan’sComplete Poseti- 
cal Works. With Steel-plate Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. each. 

The Shadow of the Sword. 

A Child of Nature. With a Frontis- 


piece. 
God and the Man. With Illustrations 
by Frep. BARNARD, 


“The Martyrdom of Madeline, With 


Frontispiece by A. W. Cooper. 
Love Me for Ever. With a Frontis- 
piece by P. Macnas, 
Annan Water. 
The New Abelard, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each, 


Foxglove Maner. 
Matt: A S‘ory cf a Caravan, 
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Bunyan’s Pilgrim’ s Progress. 
Edited by Rev. T. Scott. With 17 
Steel Plates by StoTHaRD, engraved 
by GooDaLt, and numerous Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 


Burnett (Mrs.), Novels by : 
Surly Tim, and other Stories. Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 





Fcap. 8vo, picture cover, 1s. each. 
Kathleen Mavourneen. 
Lindsay’s Luck. 

Pretty Polly Pemberton. 


Burton (Captain), Works by: 


To the Goid Coast for Gold: A Per- 
sonal Narrative. By RIcHARD F. Bur- 
TON and VERNEY LovEetTrT CAMERON. 
With Maps and Frontispiece. Two 
Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 


The Book of the Sword: Being a 
History of the Sword and its Use in 
all Countries, from the Earliest 
Times. “By Ricuarp F, BuRTON. 
With over 400 Illustrations. Square 
8vo, cloth extra, 32s. 


Burton (Robert): 


The Anatomy of Melancholy. A 
New Edition, complete, corrected 
and enriched by Translations of the 
Classical Extracts. Demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 


Melancholy Anatomised: Being an 
Abridgment, for popular use, of Bur- 
TON'’S ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY, 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 





Byron (Lord); 


Byron’s Childe Harold. An entirely 
New Edition of this famous Poem, 
with over One Hundred new Illusts. 
by leading Artists. (Uniform with 
the [lustrated Editions of ‘The 
Lady of the Lake” and ‘‘ Marmion.’’) 
Elegantly and appropriately bound, 
small 4to, 16s. 

Byron’s Letters and Journals. With 
Notices of his Life. By THomas 
Moore. A Reprint of the Original 
Edition, newly revised, with Twelve 
full-page Plates. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 

Byron’s Don Juan. Complete in One 
Vol., post évo, cloth limp, 2s, 

Cameron (Commander) and 

Captain Burton.—To the Gold Coast 

_ for Gold: A Personal Narrative. By 

Rickarp F. Burton and VERNEY 

Lovett CAMERON. Frontispiece and 

Maps. Two Vols., cr. &vo,cl.ex., 218. 
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Caine. _The Shadow of a 


Crime: A Novel. By Haru Carne, 
Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 8s 6d. 


Cameron (Mrs. H. Lovett), 


Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


Juliet’s Guardian. | Deceivers Ever. 





Carlyle (Thomas) : 

On the Choice of Books. By THomAsS 
CARLYLE. With a Life of the Author 
by R. H. SHEPHERD. New and Re- 
vised Edition, post 8vo, cloth extra, 
Illustrated, 1s. 6d. 

The Correspondence of Thomas 
Cariyleand Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
1834 to 1872, Edited by CHARLES 
ExvioT Norton. With Portraits. Two 
Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 24s, 


Chapman’s (George) Works: 
Vol. I. contains the Plays complete, 
including the doubtful ones, + Vol. IL, 
the Poems and Minor Translations, 
with an Introductory Essay by ALGER- 
NON CHARLES SWINBURNE. Vol. IIL, 
the Translations of the Iliad and Odys- 
sey. Three Vols., crown 8vo, cloth 
exira, 18s.; or separately, 6s. each. 


Chatto & Jackson.—A Treatise 


on Wood Engraving, Historical and 
Practical By Wm. ANDREW CHATTO 
and JoHN Jackson. With an Addi- 
tional Chapter by Henry G. Boun; 
and 450 fine Illustrations. A Reprint 





of the last Revised Edition, Large 
4to, half-bound, 288. 

Chaucer: 
Chaucer for Children: A Golden 


Key. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis. With 
Eight Coloured Pictures and nu- 
merous Woodcuts by the Author. 
New Ed., small 4to, cloth extra, 6s. 
Chaucer for Schools, By Mrs. H.R. 
HaweEis. Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 2s.6d, 


City (The) of Dream: A Poem. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. [Imihe press. 


Clodd. — Myths and Dreams. 
By Epwarp Ctopp, F.R.A.S., Author 
of “ The Childhood of Religions, ” &c, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Cobban.—The Cure of Souls: 
A Story. By J. MacLaren CoBBAN, 
_ Post 8vo, illustrated boards, , 28. 

Coleman. —Curly: An Actor's 


eget By Joun Coreman. Illustrated 
by Ge =D OULIKAN. Crown 8vo, 1s. 
oth, 


6 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


Collins (Mortimer), Novels by : 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. €d. each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each, 


Sweet Anne Page. 
Transmigration. 
From Midnight to Midnight. 


A Fight with Fortune. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


Collins (Mortimer & Frances), | 
Novels by: | 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 
8vo, iliustrated boards, 2s. each, 


Blacksmith and Scholar. 
The Village Comedy. 
You Play Me False. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Sweet and Twenty. 
Frances. 
Collins (Wilkie), Novels by: 
Crown &vo, cloth extra, Illustrated, 


38.6d. each ; post 8vo, illustrated bds., 
2s. each; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 


Antonina. Illust. by SirJoHNGILBERT. 

Basil. Illustrated by Sir JoHN GiL- 
BERT and J. MAHONEY. 

Hide and Seek. Illustrated by Sir 
Joun GILBERT and J. MAHONEY. 

The Dead Secret. Illustrated by Sir 
JouN GILBERT. 

Queen of Hearts. 
JouHN GILBERT. 

My Miscellanies. With a Steel-plate 
Portrait of WILKIE COLLINS. 

The Woman in White. With Illus- 
trations by Sir JoHN GILBERT and 
F. A. FRASER. 

The Moonstone. With Illustrations 
by G. Du Maurterand F. A. FRASER. 

Man and Wife. Illust. by W. Sma... 

Poor Miss Finch. Illustrated by 
G. Du Maurier and Epwarp 
HUGHES. 

Miss or Mrs.? With Illustrations by 
S. L. Fitpes and Henry Woops. 
The New Magdalen. Illustrated by 

G.Du Maurier and C.S. REINHARDT. 

The Frozen Deep. Illustrated by 
G. Du Maurier and J. MAHONEY. 

The Law and the Lady. Illustrated 
by S. L. Fitpes and SyDNeEy HALL, 

The Two Destinies. 

The Haunted Hotel. 
ARTHUR HOPKINS. 

The Fallen Leaves, 

Jezebel’s Daughter. 

The Black Robe. 

Heart and Science: A Story of the 
Present Time. 





Illustrated by Sir 





Illustrated by 


“} Say No.” Crown 8vo, cloth extra, | 
3s. 6d. | 


Collins (C. Allston).—The Bar 
Sinister: A Story. By C. ALLSTON 
Cotuins. Post 8vo, illustrated bds.,2s. 

Colman’s Humorous Works: 
“Broad Grins,” ‘“‘ My Nightgown and 
Slippers,” and other Humorous Works, 
Prose and Poetical, of GrorGE Cotr- 
MAN. With Life by G. B. BucxksTonE, 
and Frontispiece by HoGarTH. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 








Convalescent Cookery: <A 
Family Handbook. By CaTHERINE 
Ryan. Crown 8vo, ls.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Conway (Moncure D.), Works 
by: 

Demonology and Devil-Lore. Two 

Vols., royal 8vo, with 65 Lllusts., 28s. 


A Necklace of Stories. Illustrated 
by W. J. Hennessy. Square 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 


Cook (Dutton), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each, 
Hours with the Players. Witha 
Steel Plate Frontispiece. 


Nights at the Play: A View of the 
English Stage. 














Leo- A Novel. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s. 


Paul Foster’s Daughter. crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 


Copyright. —A Handbook of 


English and Foreign Copyright in 
Literary and Dramatic Works. By 
SIDNEY JERROLD, of the Middle 
Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 








Cornwall.—PopularRomances 
of the West of England; or, The 
Drolls, Traditions, and Superstitions 
of Old Cornwall. Collected and Edited 
by Rospert Hunt, F.R.S. New and 
Revised Edition, with Additions, and 
Two Steel-plate Illustrations by 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Craddock.— The Prophet of 
the Great Smoky Mountains. By 
CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK. Post 
8vo, illust. bds., 2s.; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Creasy.—Memoirs of Eminent 
Etonians: with Notices of the Early 
History of Eton College. By Sir 
EpwarpD Creasy, Author of “ The 
Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with 13 
Portraits, 7s. 6d. . 
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Cruikshank (George) : 

The Comic Almanack. Complete in 
Two Series: The First from 1835 
to 1843; the SEconp from 1844 to 
1853. A Gathering of the Best 
Humourof Tuackeray, Hoop, May- 
HEW, ALBERT SMITH, A’BECKETT, 
RoBert Broueu, &c. 
Woodcuts and Steel Engravings by 
CRUIKSHANK, Hine, LANDELLS, &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, two very thick 
volumes, 7s. 6d. each. 


The Life of George Cruikshank. By 


BLANCHARD JERROLD, Author of 
“The Life of Napoleon III.,”’ &c. 
With 84 Illustrations. New and 


Cheaper Editioa, enlarged, with Ad- 
ditional Plates, and a very carefully 
compiled Bibliography. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Robinson Crusoe. A beautiful re- 
production of Major’s Edition, with 
37 Woodcuts and Two Steel Plates 
by GerorGE CRUIKSHANK, choicely 
Se Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
s. 6d. 


Cumming (C.F. Gordon),Works 
by: 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 6d. each, 

In the Hebrides. With Autotype Fac- 
simile and numerous full-page Illus- 
trations, 

Inthe Himalayas and on the Indian 
Plains. With numerous Illustra- 
ea ae eee 

Via Cornwall to Egypt. With a 
Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Cussans.—Handbook of Her. 
aldry; with instructions for Tracing 

Pedigrees and Deciphering Ancient 

MSS., &c. By Joun E. Cussans. 

Entirely New and Revised Edition, 

illustrated with over 400 Woodcuts 

and Coloured Plates. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 





Cyples.—Hearts of Gold: A 
Novel. By WiLLiAMCyYpLes. Crown 


8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 








Daniel. — Merrie England in 
the Olden Time. By GEorGE DANIEL. 
With Illustrations by Rost. Cruik- 
SHANK. Crown €vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Daudet.—Port Salvation; or, 
The Evangelist. ee ALPHONSE 
Daupet. Translated by C. Harry 
MELTZER. With Portrait of the 
Author. Crown §&vo, cloth extra, 
8s. 6d. ; post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s, 


With 2,000 , 








Davenant.— What shall my 
Son beP Hints for Parents on the 
Choice of a Profession or Trade for 
their Sons. By Francis DAVENANT, 
M.A. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Davies (Dr. N. E.), Works by: 


Crown 8vo, 1s. each; cloth limp, 
ls. 6d. each. 
One Thousand Medical Maxims. 
Nursery Hints: A Mother’s Guide. 





Aids to Long Life. 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Crown &vo0, 28.; 





Davies’ (Sir John) Complete 
Poetical Works, including Psalms I. 
to L.in Verse, and other hitherto Un- 
published MSS., for the first time 
Collected and Edited, with Memorial- 
Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. 
A. B. Grosart, D.D. Two Vols., 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 12s. 

De Maistre.—A Journey Round 
My Room. By XAVIER DE MAISTRE, 
Translated by Henry ATTWELL. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 





De Mille.—A Castle in Spain: 
A Novel. By JAMEs DE MILLE. With 
a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 23. 


Derwent (Leith), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 


Our Lady of Tears. 
Circe’s Lovers. 


Dickens (Charles), Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


Sketches by Boz. | Nicholas Nickleby. 
Pickwick Papers. | Oliver Twist. 


The Speeches of Charles Dickens 
1841-1870. Witha New Bibliography, 
revised and enlarged. Edited and 
Prefaced by RicHARD HERNE SHEP- 
HERD. Crown 8vo, clcth extra, 6s.— 
Also a SMALLER EDITION, in the 
Mayfair Library. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 23. 6d. 

About England with Dickens. By 
ALFRED RIMMER. With 57 Illustra- 
tions by C. A. VANDERHOOF, ALFRED 
RimMMER, and others. Sq. 8vo, clo:h 
extra, 10s. Gd. 


Dictionaries; 

A Dictionary of Miracles: Imitative, 
Realistic, and Dogmatic. By the 
Rev. E. C. BREwer, LL.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s, 6d.; hf.-bound, 9s. 
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DICTIONARIES, Ccovitinued— 
The Reader’s Handbook of Allu- 


sions, References, Plots, and 
Stories. By the Rev. E. C. Brewer, 
LL.D. Fourth Edition, revised 


throughout, with a New Appendix, 
containing a Complete English Bib- 
licgraphy. Crown 8vo, 1,400 pages, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Familiar Allusions: A Handbook 
of Miscellaneous Information; in- 
cluding the Names of Celebrated 
Statues, Paintings, Palaces, Country 
Seats, Ruins, Churches, Ships, 
Streets, Clubs, Natural Curiosities, 
and the like. By Wm. A: WHEELER 
and CHARLES G. WHEELER. Demy 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Authors and their Works, with the 
Dates. Being the Appendices to 
‘““The Reader’s Handbook,’ sepa- 
rately printed. By the Rev. Dr. 
BREWER... Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 

Short Sayings of Great Men. With 
Historical and. Explanatory Notes. 
By SAMUEL A. BENT, M.A. Demy 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

A Dictionary of the Drama: Being 
a comprehensive Guide to the Plays, 
Playwrights, Players, and Playhouses 
of the United Kingdom and America, 
from the Earliest to the Present 
Times. By W. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 
A thick volume, crown 8vo, half- 
bound, 12s. 6d. [in preparation, 

The Slang Dictionary: Etymological, 
Historical, and Anecdotal. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 6d. 

Women of the Day: A Biographical 
Dictionary. ByFrRancres Hays. Cr. 
8vo, cloth exira, 5s, 

Words, Facts, anda Phrases: A Dic- 
tionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out- 
of-the-Way Matters. By ELIgzeR 
Epwarps. New and Cheaper Issue, 
Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 78. 6d. ; hf.-bd.. 9s. 


Diderot.—T he Paradox of Act- 
ing. Translated, with Annotations, 
from Diderct’s ‘‘Le Paradoxe sur le 
Comédien,” by WALTER HERRIES 
Pottock. With a Preface by HENry 
Irvina@. Cr. 8vo, in parchment, 4s. Gd. 


Dobson (W. T.), Works by : 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. each. 
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Drama, A Dictionary of the. 
Being a comprehensive Guide to the 
Plays, Playwrights, Players, and Play- 
houses of the United Kingdom and 
America, from the Earliest to the Pre- 
sent Times. By W. Davenport 
Apams. (Uniform with Brewer’s 
‘Reader’s Handbook.”) Crown £vo, 
half-bound, 12s. 6d. [In preparation. 


Dramatists, The Old. Cr. 8vo, 
cl. ex., Vignette Portraits, 6s. per Vol. 


Ben Jonson’s Works. With Notes 
Critical and Explanatory, and a Bio- 
graphical Memoir by WM. GIFFORD, 
Edit. by Col. CUNNINGHAM, 3 Vols. 


Chapman’s Works. Complete in 
Three Vols. Vol. I. contains the ~ 
Plays complete, including doubtful 
ones; Vol. II., Poems and Minor 
Translations, with IntroductoryEssay 
by A.C. SwinBurRn_E; Vol. III., Trans- 
lations of the Iliad and Odyssey. 

Marlowe’s Works. Including his- 
Translations. Edited, with Notes 
and Introduction, by Col. CUNNING- 
HAM. One Vol, 

Massinger’s Plays. From the Text of 
WILLIAM GIFFORD, Edited by Col. | 
CUNNINGHAM. One Vol. 


Dyer.— The Folk-Lore of 
Plants. By Rev. T. F. THisELtTon 
Dyer, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
7s. 6d. [In preparation. 


Early English Poets. Edited, 
with Introductions and Annotations, 
by Rev. A. B.Grosart, D.D. Crown 
&vo, cloth boards, 6s. per Volume. 

Fletcher’s (Giles, B.D.) Complete 
Poems. One Vol. 

Davies’ (Sir John) Complete 
Poetical Works. Two Vols. - 

Herrick’s ‘Robert) Complete Col- 
lected Poems. Three Vols. 

Sidney’s (Sir Philip) Complete 
Poetical Works. ‘Three Vols. 

Herbert (Lord) of Cherbury’s Poems. 
Edited, with Introduction, by J. 
CuHURTON CoLLins. Crown 8vo, 
parchment, 8s. 





Literary Frivolities, Fancies, Follies, | ——~— 


and Frolics. 
Poetical Ingenuities and Eccentri- 
cities. 
Doran. — Memories of our 
Great Towns; with Anecdotic Glean- 
ings concerning their Worthies and 
their Oddities. By Dr, JoHN Doran, 
F.S.A. With 38 Illustrations. New 
ard Cheaper Ed., cr, 8vo, cl. ex., 7s, 6d. 








Edwardes (Mrs. A.), Novels by: 


A Point of Honour. Post 8yo, illus- 
trated boards, Qs. 


Archie Lovell. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
38. 6d.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 


Eggleston.—Roxy: A Novel. By 


EpWaRD EGGLESTON. Post 8vo, — 








boards, 2s, 





Emanuel.—On Diamonds and 
Precious Stones: their History, Value, 
and Properties ; with Simple Tests for 
ascertaining their Reality. By Harry 
EMANUEL, F.R.G.S. With numerous 
Illustrations, tinted and plain. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s. 








Englishman’s House, The: A 
Practical Guide to all interested in 
Selecting or Building a House, with 
full Estimates of Cost, Quantities, &c. 
By C.J. RicHarpson. Third Edition. 
Nearly 600 Illusts. Cr. 8vo,cl. ex.,7s.6d. 





English Merchants: Memoirs 
in Illustration of the Progress of British 
Commerce. By H. R. Fox Bourne. 
With Illusts. New and Cheaper Edit. 
revised, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

[Shortly. 


Ewald (Alex. Charles, F.S.A.), 
Works by: 


The Life and Times of Prince 
Charles Stuart, Count of Albany, 
commonly called the Young Pre- 
tender. From the State Papers and 
other Sources. New and Cheaper 
Edition, with a Portrait, crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Stories from the State Papers. 
With an Autotype Facsimile. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 


Studies Re-studied: Historical 
Sketches from Original Sources. 


Demy 8vo cloth extra, 12s. 

Eyes, The.—How to Use our 
Eyes, and Howto Preserve Them. By 
Joun BrownineG, F.R.A.S., &c. With 
52 te Crown 8vo. 1s.; cloth, 
Is. 6d. 





Fairpholt:—Tobacco: Its His- 
tory and Associations; with an Ac- 
count of the Plant and its Manu- 
facture, and its Modes of Use in all 
Ages and Countries. By F. W. Fair- 
HOLT, F.S.A. With upwards of 100 
Illustrations by the Author. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Familiar Allusions: A Hand- 
book of Miscellaneous Information; 
including the Names of Celebrated 
.Statues, Paintings, Palaces, Country 
Seats, Ruins, Churches, Ships, Streets, 
Clubs, Natural Curiosities, and the 
like. By Wrritam A. WHEELER, 
Author ot ‘‘ Noted Namesof Fiction ;”’ 
and CuarLtes G, WHEELER. Demy 
8yo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 
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Faraday (Michael), Works by: 
Post 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. each. 
The Chemical History of a Candle: 
Lectures delivered before a Juvenile 
Audience at the Royal Institution. 
Edited by WiLL1AM Crookes, F.C.S. 
With numerous Illustrations. 


On the Various Forces of Nature, 
and their Relations to each other: 
Lectures delivered beforea Juvenile 
Audience at the Royal Institution. 
Edited by WILLIAM CROOKES, F.C.S. 
With numerous Illustrations. 





Farrer. — Military Manners 
and Customs. By J. A. Farrer, 
Author of ‘Primitive Manners and 
Customs,” &c. Cr, 8vo; cloth extra, 6s. 


Fin-Bec.— The Cupboard 
Papers: Observations on the Art of 
Living and Dining. By Fin-Bec. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Fitzgerald (Percy), Works by : 
The Recreations ofa Literary Man; 
or, Does Writing Pay? With Re- 
collections of some Literary Men, 
and a View of a Literary Man’s 
Working Life. Cr.8vo, cloth extra, 63. 
The World Behind the Scenes. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
Little Essays: Passages from the 
Letters of CHARLES LAMB. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Bella Donna. | Never Forgotten 
The Second Mrs. Tillotson. 
Polly. 

Seventy-five Brooke Street. 
The Lady of Brantome. 


Fietcher’s (Giles, B.D.) Com- 
plete Poems: Christ’s Victorie in 
Heaven, Christ’s Victorie on Earth, 
Christ’s Triumph over Death, and 
Minor Poems. With Memorial-Intro- 
duction and Notes by the Rev. A. B. 
Grosart, D.D. Cr. 8vo, cloth bds., 6s. 


Fonblanque.—Filthy Lucre: A 
Novel. By ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 

Franciilon (R. E.), Novels by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. each. 


Olympia. Queen Cophetua. 
One ky One. ‘A Real Queen. 














Esther’s Glove. Fcap. 8v0, ls. 


French Literature, History of. 
By Henry VAN Laun. Complete in 
3 Vols., demy 8vo, cl. bds., 78. 6d. each. 
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Frere.—Pandurang Hari; or, | German Popular Stories. Col- 


Memoirs of a Hindoo. With a Preface 
by Sir H. BarTLE FRERE, G.C.S.1., &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 23. 


Friswell.—Oneof Two: A Novel. 


By Hain FRISWELL. Post 8vo, illus- 
_ trated boards, 2s. 


Frost (Thomas), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
Circus Life and Circus Celebrities. 
The Lives of the Conjurers. 


The Old Showmen and the Old 
London Fairs. 


Fry's (Herbert) Royal Guide 
to the London Charities, 1885-6. 
Showing their Name, Date of Founda- 
tion,Objects, Income, Officials, &c. Pub- 
lished Annually. Cr. 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d. 


Gardening Books: 
Post 8vo, 1s. each; cl. limp, 1s. 6d. each. 

A Year’s Work in Garden and Green- 
house: Practical Advice to Amateur 
Gardeners as to the Management of 
the Flower,Fruit, and Frame Garden. 
By GEORGE GLENNY, 

Our Kitchen Garden: The Plants we 
Grow, and How we Cook Them. 
By Tom JERROLD. 

Household Horticulture: A Gossip 
about Flowers. By Tom and JANE 
JERROLD. Illustrated. 

The Garden that Paid the Rent. 
By Tom JERROLD. 








My Garden Wild, and What I Grew 
there. By F.G. Heatu. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 5s.; gilt edges, 6s. 


Garrett.—The Capel Girls: A 
Novel. By Epwarp GARRETT. Post 
8vo,illust.bds., 2s.; cr.8vo, cl.ex., 3s. 6d. 








Gentleman’s Magazine (The) 
for 1886. One Shilling Monthly. In 
addition to the Articles upon subjects 
in Literature, Science, and Art, for 
which the Magazine has so high a 
reputation, “Science Notes,” by W. 
MatrTi—Eu WILLIAMS, F.R.A.S., and 
“Table Talk,” by SyLvANUS URBAN, 
appear monthly. 

%** Just ready, the Volume for Jury to 

DECEMBER, 1885, cloth extra, price 88. 60.; 

Cases for binding, 28. each. 


Gentleman’s Annual (The) for 
Christmas, 1885. Pricels. Contain- 
ing a Complete Novel entitled “‘A Bap- 
ren Title,” by T. W. Speicut, Author 
of ‘The Mysteries of Heron Dyke,” 











lected by the Brothers Grimm, and 
Translated by EpGAR TayLor. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by JoHn Ruskin, 
With 22 Illustrations on Steel by 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. Square 8vo, 
cloth extra, 68. 6d.; gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


Gibbon (Charles), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


Robin Gray. The Braes of Yar- 

For Lack of Gold. row. 

What will the | TheFlowerofthe 
World Say ? Forest. 

In Honour Bound. | A Heart’s Prob 

In Love and War. lem. 


The GoldenShaft. 1 
Of High Degree. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2g. each. 
For the King. | InPasturesGreen. 
The Dead Heart. ' 

By Mead and Stream. [Preparing. 
A Hard Knot. [ Preparing. 
Heart’s Delight. | Preparing. 


Queen of the 
Meadow. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
Fancy Free. | Loving a Dream. 


Gilbert (William), Novels by : 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Dr. Austin’s Guests. 

The Wizard of the Mountain. 

James Duke, Costermonger. —__ 

Gilbert (W. S.), Original Plays 
by: In Two Series, each complete in 
itself, price 2s. 6d. each. 

The First SERIES contains —The 
Wicked World—Pygmalion and Ga- 
latea — Charity — The Princess — The 
Palace of Truth—Trial by Jury. 

The SrEconp SERIES contains—Bro- 
ken Hearts—Engaged—Sweethearts— 
Gretchen—Dan’] Druce—Tom Cobb— 
H.M.S. Pinafore—The Sorcerer—The 
Pirates of Penzance. 








Glenny.—A Year’s Work in 
Garden and Greenhouse: Practical 
Advice to Amateur Gardeners as to 
the Management of the Flower, Fruit, 
and Frame Garden. By GEorGE 
GLENNY. Post 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Godwin.—Lives of the Necro- 


mancers. By WILiiAmM Gopwin, 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Golden Library, The: 
Square 16mo (Tauchnitz size), cloth 
limp, 2s. per volume. 
Bayard Taylor’s Diversions of the 
Echo Club. 
Bennett’s (Dr. W. C.) Ballad History 
of England, 
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GOLDEN Lrsrary, THE, continued — Greenwood (James),Works by* 


Bennett’s (Dr.) Songs for Sailors. 

Byron’s Don Juan. 

Godwin’s (William) Lives of the 
Necromancers. 

Holmes’s Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table. Introduction by Sava. 

Holmes’s Professor at the Break- 
fast Table. 

Hood’s Whims and Oddities. Com- 
plete. All the original Illustrations. 

Irving’s (Washington) Tales of a 
Traveller. 

Irving’s (Washington) Tales of the 
Alhambra. 

Jesse’s (Edward) Scenes and Oc- 
cupations of a Country Life. 

Lamb’s Essays of Elia. Both Series 
Complete in One Vol. 

Leigh Hunt’s Essays: A Tale for a 
Chimney Corner, and other Pieces. 
With Portrait, and Introduction by 
EDMUND OLLIER. 

Mallory’s (Sir Thomas) Mort 
d’Arthur: The Stories of King 
Arthur and of the Knights of the 
Round Table. Edited by B. Monr- 
GOMERIE RANKING. 

Pascal’s Provincial Letters. A New 
Translation, with Historical Intro- 
ductionand Notes,byT.M’Crig,D.D. 

Pope’s Poetical Works. Complete. 

Rochefoucauld’s Maxims and Moral 
Reflections. With Notes, and In- 
troductory Essay by SAINTE-BEUVE. 

St. Pierre’s Paul and Virginia, and 
The Indian Cottage. Edited, with 
Life, by the Rev. E. CLarke. 

Shelley’s Early Poems, and Queen 
Mab. With Essay by LeicH Hunr. 

Shelley’s Later Poems: Laon and 
Cythna, &c. 

Shelley’s Posthumous Poems, the 
Shelley Papers, &c. 

Shelley’s Prose Works, including A 
Refutation of Deism, Zastrozzi, St. 
Irvyne, &c. : 

Golden Treasury of Thought, 

The: An ENCYCLOP2DIA OF QUOTA- 

tions from Writers of all Times and 

Countries. Selected and Edited by 

THEODORE TayLor. Crown 8vo, cloth 

gilt and gilt edges, 7s. 6d. : 


Graham. — The Professor’s 
Wife: A Story. By LEONARD GRAHAM. 
Fcap. 8vo, picture cover, 1s. 
Greeks and Romans, The Life 
of the, Described from Antique Monu- 
ments. By Ernst GuuHL and W. 
Koner. Translated from the Third 
German Edition, and Edited by Dr. 
F. Huerrer. With 545 Illustrations. 
New and Cheaper Edition, demy 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 











Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
The Wilds of London. 


Low-Life Deeps: An Account of the 
Strange Fish to be Found There. 


Dick Temple: A Novel. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


Guyot.—The Earth and Man; 
or, Physical Geography in its relation 
to the History of Mankind. By 
ARNOLD Guyot. With Additions by 
Professors AGASSIZ, PIERCE, and GRAY; 
12 Maps and Engravings on Steel, 
some Coloured, and copious Index, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 4s. 6d. 





Hair (The): Its Treatment in 


Health, Weakness, and Disease. 
Translated from the German of Dr. J. 
Pincus. Crown 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Hake (Dr. Thomas Gordon), 
Poems by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. each. 
New Symbols. 
Legends of the Morrow. 








Maiden Ecstasy. Small 4to, cloth 
extra, 8s. 


Hall.—Sketches of Irish Cha- 
racter. By Mrs. S.C. Hari. With 
numerous [llustrations on Steel and 
Wood by Mac Lise, GILBERT, Harvey, 
and G. CRUIKSHANK. Medium 8yo, 
cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 


Halliday._Every-day Papers. 
By ANDREW Hatuipay. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


Handwriting, The Philosophy 
of. Withover 100 Facsimiles and Ex- 
planatory Text. By Don FELIx DE 
SALAMANCA. Post 8vo, cl. limp, 2s. 6d. 








Hanky-Panky: A Collection of 
Very EasyTricks,Very Difficult Tricks, 
White Magic, Sleight of Hand, &c. 
Edited by W. H. CrREMER. With 2co 
Illusts. Crown 8vo, cloth extra,4s. 6d. 


Hardy (Lady Duffus).— Paul 
Wynter’s Sacrifice: A Story. By 
Lady Durrus Harpy. Post 8vo, illust. 
boards, 2s. 


Hardy (Thomas).—Under the 
Greenwood Tree. By THomAs Harpy, 
Author of ‘‘Far from the Madding 
Crowd,’”’? With numerous IIlustrations, 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
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Haweis (Mrs. H.R.), Works by: | Heptalogia (The); or, The 


The Art of Dress. With numerous 
Illustrations. Small 8vo, illustrated 
cover, 1s.; cloth limp, 1s, 6d. 


The Art of Beauty. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
with Coloured Frontispiece and Il- 
lustrations, 6s, 

The Art of Decoration. Square 8vo, 
handsomely bound and profusely 
Illustrated, 10s. 6d. 


Chaucer for Children: A Golden 
Key. With Eight Coloured Pictures 
and numerous Woodcuts. New 
Edition, small 4to, cloth extra, 6s. 


Chaucer for Schools. Demy 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Haweis (Rev. H. R.).—American 
Humorists. Including WasHINGTON 
IRVING, OLIVER WENDELL HoLmMEs, 
AMES RUSSELL LOWELL, ARTEMUS 

ARD, MARK Twaln, and Bret HarTE. 
By the Rev. H. R. Haweis, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Hawthorne (Julian), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


Garth. Sebastian Strome. 
Ellice Quentin. | Dust. 

Prince Saroni’s Wife. 

Fortune’s Fool. 

Beatrix Randolph. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, each. 
Miss Cadogna. 


Love—or a Name. [Shortly. 


Mrs. Gainsborough’s Diamonds. 
‘Feap. 8vo, illustrated cover, ls. 


Hays.—Women of the Day: A 
Biographical Dictionary of Notable 
Contemporaries. By Frances Hays. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Heath (F. G.).— My Garden 
Wiid, and What I Grew There. By 
Francis Grorce Heatu, Author of 
‘The Fern World,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 5s.; cl. gilt, gilt edges, 6s. 


Helps (Sir Arthur), Works by : 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Animatis and their Masters. 
Social Pressure. 


Ivan de Biron: A Novel. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 


| 
| 





Seven against Sense. A Cap with 
Seven Bells». Cr, 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 


Herbert.--The Poems of Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury. Edited, with 
Introduction, by J. ChuRTON COLLINS. 
Crown 8vo, bound in parchment, 8s. 





Herrick’s (Robert) Hesperides, 
Noble Numbers, and Complete Col- 
lected Poems. With Memorial-Intro- 
duction and Notes by the Rev. A. B. 
GrosarT, D.D., Steel Portrait, Index 
of First Lines, and Glossarial Index, 
&c. Three Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 18s. 


Hesse - Wartegg (Chevalier 
Ernst von), Works by: 

Tunis: The Land and the People. 
With 22 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

The New South-West: Travelling 
Sketches from Kansas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and Northern Mexico. 
With roo fine Illustrations and Three 
Maps. Demy §8vo, cloth extra, 
14s. [In preparation. 











Hindley (Charlies), Works by: 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33. 6d. each. 


Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings: In- 
cluding the Origin of Signs, and 
Reminiscences connected with 
Taverns, Coffee Houses, Clubs, &c, 
With Illustrations. - 

The Life and Adventures of a Cheap 
Jack. By One of the Fraternity, 
Edited by CHARLES HINDLEY. 


Hoey.—The Lover’s Creed. 
By Mrs, CASHEL Hoey. With Frontis- 
piece by P. Macnas. New and Cheaper 
Edit. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Holmes (O.Wendell), Works by: 


The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table. Illustrated by J. Gorpon 
Tuomson. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 
2s. 64.—Another Edition in Smaller 
type, with an Introduction by G. A. 
SALA. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 

The Professor at the Breakfast- 
Table; withthe Story of Iris. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 








Holmes. — The Science of 
Voice Production and Voice Preser- 
vation: A Popular Manual for the 
Use of Speakers and Singers, By 
Gorpon Hormes, M.D. With Ilius- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
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Hood (Thomas): 
Hood’s Choice Works, in Prose and 
Verse. Including the Cream of the 
Comic ANNUALS. With Life of the 
Author, Portrait, and 200 I)lustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
Hood’s Whims and Oddities. Com- 
plete. With all the original Illus- 
trations. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Hood (Tom), Works by: 

From Nowhere to the North Pole: 
A Noah’s Arkazological Narrative. 
With 25 Illustrations by W. Brun- 
Ton and E. C. Barnes, Square 
crown $vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. 

A Golden Heart: A Novel. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 28. 


Hook’s (Theodore) Choice Hu- 
morous Works, including his Ludi- 
crous Adventures, Bons Mots, Punsand 








Hoaxes, With a New Life of the 
Author, Portraits, Facsimiles, and 
_ Ulusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 





Hooper.—T he House of Raby: 
A Novel. By Mrs. GeorGE Hooper. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Horne.—Orion : An Epic Poem, 
in Three Books, By Ricuarp HeEn- 
GIst Horne. With Photographic 
Portrait from a Medallion by Sum- 
MERS. Tenth Edition, crown §&vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 


Howell.—Conflicts of Capital, 
and Labour, Historically and Eco- 
nomically considered: Being a His- 
tory and Review of the Trade Unions 
ot Great Britain, showing their Origin, 
Progress, Constitution, and Objects, in 
their Political, Social, Economical, 
and Industrial Aspects. By Gzrorcr 
HoweELt. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Hugo. — The “Hunchback of 
Notre Dame. By Victor HuaGo. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Hunt.—Essays by Leigh Hunt. 
A Tale for a Chimney Corner, and 
other Pieces. With Portrait and In- 
troduction by EpMUND OLLIER. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Hunt (Mrs. Alfred), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. . 

Thornicroft’s Model. 
The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 


That other Person, Mrs. Hunt's 
New Serial Novel, will be begun in 
the JANUARY Number of BELGRavIA, 
and continued throughout the year, 
One Shilling Monthly, 








Jeux d’Esprit. 





Ingelow.—Fated to be Free: A 
Novel. By JEAN. INGELow. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


Irish Wit and Humour, Songs 


of. Collected and Edited by A. PERcE- 
VAL GRAVES. Post 8vo, cl. limp, 2s. 6d. 


Irving (Washington),Works by: 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. each. 
Tales of a Traveller. 
Tales of the Alhambra. 





Janvier.—Practical Keramics 


for Students. By CATHERINE A, 
JANviER. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Jay (Harriett), Novels by: 
The Dark Colleen. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 


The Queen of Connaught. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, 
illustrated. boards, 2s. 


Jefferies (Richard), Works by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63, each. ° 
Nature near London. 
The Life of the Fields. 
The Open Air. 


Jennings (H.J.); Works by: 
Curiosities of Criticism. Post vo, 
cloth limp, 2s, 6d. 
Lord Tennyson: A Biographical 
Sketch. With a Photograph-Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Jennings (Hargrave). — The 
Rosicrucians: Their Rites and: Mys- 
teries. With Chapters on the Ancient 
Fire and Serpent. Worshippers, By 
HARGRAVE JENNINGS. With Five full- 
page Plates and upwards of 300 Illus- 
trations. A New Edition, crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. : 


Jerrold (Tom), Works by : 
Post 8vo, 1s. each; cloth, 1s, 6d. each. 
The Garden that Paid the Rent. 


Household Horticulture: A Gossip 
about Flowers. — Illustrated. 


Our Kitchen Garden; The Plants 
_We Grows endolkqnrW eGook dem. 
Jesse.—Scenes and Occupa- 
tions of a Country Life. By Epwarp 
Jesse. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. - te 
Collected and 


Edited by Henry S, LeIGu, Post 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


[In the press. 
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Jones (Wm., F.S.A.), Works by : 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 
Finger-Ring Lore: Historical, Le- 

endary, and Anecdotal. With over 
wo Hundred Illustrations, 


Credulities, Past and Present; in- 
cluding the Sea and Seamen, Miners, 
Talismans,Word and Letter Divina- 
tion, Exorcising and Blessing of 
Animals, Birds, Eggs, Luck, &c. 
With an Etched Frontispiece. 

Crowns and Coronations: A History 
of Regalia in all Times and Coun- 
tries. With One Hundred Illus- 
trations, 


Jonson’s (Ben) Works. With 
Notes Critical and Explanatory, and 
a Biographical Memoir by WILLIAM 
GIFFORD, Edited by Colonel Cun- 
NINGHAM. ‘Three Vols., crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 18s.; or separately, 6s. each, 


Josephus, The CompleteWorks 
of. Translated by Wuiston. Con- 
taining both ‘‘The Antiquities of the 

ews” and ‘The Wars of the Jews.” 
wo Vols., 8vo, with 52 Illustrations 
and Maps, cloth extra, gilt, 14s. 


Kempt.—Pencil and Palette: 
Chapters on Artand Artists. By RopErtT 
Kempt. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s, 6d. 











Kingsley (Henry), Novels by: 


Oakshott Castle. 
trated boards, 28. 


Number Seventeen. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 38. 6d.; post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s. 


Knight.— The Patient’s Vade 
Mecum: How to get most Benefit 
from Medical Advice. By WILLIAM 
Knicut, M.R.C.S., and Epwarp 
KniGcuT, L.R.C.P. Crown 8vo, 1s.; 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Lamb (Charles): 


Lamb’s Complete Works, in Prose 
and Verse, reprinted from the Ori- 
ginal Editions, with many Pieces 
hitherto unpublished. Edited, with 
Notes and Introduction, by R. H. 
SHEPHERD. With Two Portraits and 
Facsimile of Page of the ‘‘ Essay on 
Roast Pig.” Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

The Essays of Elia. Complete Edi- 
tion. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 

Poetry for Children, and Prince 
Dorus. By CHARLES LAMB. Care- 
fully reprinted from unique copies, 
Small 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

Little Essays: Sketches and Charac- 
ters. By CHARLES Lams. Selected 
from his Letters by Prercy Fitz- 
GERALD, Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d, 


Post 8vo, illus- 

















a ee 


Lane’s Arabian Nights, &c.: 

The Thousand and One Nights: 
commonly called, in England, * Tue 
ARABIAN NiGHTS’ ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS.” A New Translation from 
the Arabic, with copious Notes, by 
EDWARD WILLIAM LANE. Illustrated 
by many hundred Engravings on 
Wood, frows Original Designs by 
Ws. Harvey. A New Edition, from 
a Copy annotated by the Translator, 
edited by his Nephew, Epwarp 
STANLEY PooLe. With a Preface by 
STANLEY LANE-PooLe. Three Vols., 
demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 

Arabian Society in the Middle Ages: 
Studies from ‘‘'The Thousand and 
One Nights.”? By Epwarp WILLIAM 
Lang, Author of “The Modern 
Egyptians,” &c. Edited by STANLEY 
LANE-Poo te. Cr. 8vo,cloth extra. 6s. 


Lares and Penates; or, The 
Background of Life. By FLORENCE 
Cappy. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. _ 

Larwood (Jacob), Works by: 


The Story of the London Parks. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 

Forensic Anecdotes. 

Theatrical Anecdotes. 


Life in London; or, The History 

gof Jerry Hawthorn and Corinthian 
Tom. With the whole of CrRuIkK- 
SHANK’S Illustrations, in Colours, after 
Sar ee Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
8. 6d. 


Linton (E. Lynn), Works by : 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Witch Storles. 


The True Story of Joshua Davidson. 
Ourselves: Essays on Women, 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


Patricia Kemball. 

The Atonement of Leam Dundas 
The World Well Lost. 

Under which Lord ? 

With a Silken Thread. 

The Rebel of the Family. 

“My Love!” 

lone. 


Locks and Keys.—On the De- 
velopment and Distribution of Primi- 
tive Locks and Keys. By Lieut.-Gen. 
Pitt-Rivers, F.R.S. With numerous 
Illustrations, Demy 4to, half Rox- 
burghe, 16s. 
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Longfellow: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each, 


Longfellow’s Complete Prose Works. 
Including “Outre Mer,” ‘ Hyper- 
ion,” ‘‘ Kavanagh,’”’ ‘‘ The Poets and 
Poetry of Europe,” and ‘‘ Driftwood.” 
With Portrait and Illustrations by 
VALENTINE BROMLEY. 


Longfellow’s Poetical Works. Care- 
fully Reprinted from the Original 
Editions. With numerous fine Illus- 
trations on Steel and Wood. 


Long Life, Aids to: A Medical, 
Dietetic, and General Guide in 
Health and Disease. By N. E. 
Davies, L.R.C.P. Crown 8vo, 23. ; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Lucy.—Gideon Fleyce: A Novel. 
By Henry W. Lucy. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s. 


Lusiad (The) of Camoens. 
Translated into English Spenserian 
Verse by RoBertT FFrRENCH DuFF. 
Demy 8vo, with Fourteen full-page 
Plates, cloth boards, 18s. 


McCarthy (Justin, M.P.),Works 
by: 

A History of Our Own Times, from 
the Accession of Queen Victoria to 
the General Election of 1880. Four 
Vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 22s. 
each.—Also a Popuvar EDITION, in 
Four Vols. cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 68 each. 

A Short History of Our Own Times. 
One Vol,, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 

History of the Four Georges. Four 
Vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 
each, (Vol. I. now-veady. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28 each, 


Dear Lady Disdain. 

The Waterdale Neighbours, 
My Enemy’s Daughter. 

A Fair Saxon. 

Linley Rochford. 

Miss Misanthrope. 

Donna Quixote. 

The Comet of a Season. 
Maid of Athens. 


Camiola: A Girl with a Fortune. 
Three Vols., crown Bvo. [November, 


McCarthy (Justin H., M.P.), 
Works by: 


An Outline of the History of Ireland, 
from the Earliest Times to the Pre- 
sent Day. Cr. 8vo,1s.; cloth, ls. 6d, 





McCartTny (Justin H.,), continued— 


England under Gladstone, 1880-85. 
Second Edition, revised and brought 
down to the Fall of the Gladstone 
Administration, Crown 8vo, cloth 


extra, 6s. 

Doomed! A Novel. Post 8vo, Is.; 
___ Cloth, 1s.6d. (Preparing. 
MacDonald (George, LL.D.), 

Works by: 


The Princess and Curdie. With 11 
Illustrations by JAMES ALLEN. Small 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

Gutta-Percha Willie, the Working 
Genius, With g Illustrations b 
ArTHUR HuGuHEs. Square 8vo, plots 
extra, 3s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Paul Faber, Surgeon. With a Fron- 
tispiece by J. E. Mivuats. 
Thomas Wingfold, Curate. Witha 
Frontispiece by C. J. STANILAND. 


Macdonell._Quaker Cousins: 
A Novel. By AGNES MacpoNgELL. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Macgregor. — Pastimes and 
Players. Notes on Popular Games, 


By RoBerT MacGREGOR. Post 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Maclise Portrait-Gallery (The) 
of Illustrious Literary Characters; 
with Memoirs—Biographical, Critical, 
Bibliographical, and Anecdotal—illus- 
trative of the Literature of the former 
half of the Present Century. By 
WILLIAM BaTEs, B.A. With 85 Por- 
traits printed onan India Tint. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. ' 


Macquoid (Mrs.), Works by: 
Square 8vo, cloth extra, 103. 6d, each, 
In the Ardennes. With 50 fine Illus- 

trations by THomAs R. Macguoip. 


Pictures and Legends from Nor- 
mandy and Brittany. With nunier- 
ous Illustrations by Tuomas R, 
MAcQuUOID. 


About Yorkshire. With 67 Illustra- 
tions by T. R. Macguoip, Engraved 
by SwaIn. 

Square 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d each. 


Through Normandy. With go Illus- 
trations by T. R. Macguorp, 


Through Brittany. With numerous 

Illustrations by T. R. Macguorp, 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
The Evil Eye, and other Stories, 
Lost Rose, 
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Mackay.—Interludes and Un- | Marlowe’s Works. — Including 


dertones: or, Music at Twilight. By his Translations. Edited, with Notes 

CHARLES Mackay, LL.D. Crown 8vo, and. Introductions, by Col. Cun- 

cloth extra, 6s. oi . NINGHAM, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
Magician’s Own Book (The): | _®: 

Performances. with Cups and Balls, - : 

Eggs, Hats, Handkerchiefs, &c. All Mark Twain, Works by: 

from actual Experience. Edited by The Choice Works of Mark Twain. 

W. H. Cremer. With 200 Illustrations. Revised and Corrected throughout by 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. the BL eae sb Life; ar bes 
Sails ce gipak inte RRS Te MLA ca numerous I]lustrations. Crown 8vo, 
Magic No Mystery: Tricks with cloth evtrd, 7s. 6d. 

Cards, Dice, Balls, &c., with fully The Innocents Abroad; or, The New 

descriptive Directions; the Art of Pilgrim’s Progress: Being some Ac- 

Secret Writing; Training of Perform- count of the Steamship “ Quaker 

ing Animals, &c.. With Coloured City’s”? Pleasure Excursion to 

Frontispiece and many Illustrations, Europe and the Holy Land. With 
__Crown 8vo, clothextra,4s.6d. 234 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
Magic Lantern (The), and its extra, 7s. 6d.—Cheap Edition (under 


the title of‘ MARK TWAIN’S PLEASURE 


Managements including . full... Brac: Trip ’’), post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 


tical Directions for producing the 





Limelight, making Oxygen Gas, and ; Roughing It, and The Innocents at 
preparing Lantern Slides. By T. C. Home. With 200 Illustrations by 
HEpwortTH. With 1o Illustrations, F, A. Fraser. Crown 8vo, cloth 
Crown 8vo, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. extra, 7s. 6d. 

i The Gilded Age. By Mark Twain 

Magna Charta. An exact Fac- and Chaseee DuDLEY WARNER, 
simile of the Original in the British With 212 Illustrations by T. Coppin. 
Museum, printed on fine plate paper, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


3 feet by 2 feet, with Arms and Seals 


emblazoned in Gold and Colours. The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 


With 111 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 











Price $8. cucnwrisite meagedt oe cloth extra, 7s. 6d.—Cheap Edition, 
-Mallock (W. H.), Works by: post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

The New Republic; or, Culture, Faith An Idle Excursion,and other Sketches. 
and Philosophy inan English Country Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. ; 
House. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. ; The Prince and the Pauper. With 
Cheap Edition, illustrated boards, 2s. nearly 200 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 

The New Paul and Virginia; or, Posi- cloth extra, 78. 6d. 
tivism on an Island. Post 8vo, cloth A Tramp Abroad. With 314 Illustra- 
limp, 2s. 6d. tions. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Poems. Small 4to, bound in parch- —Cheap Edition, post 8vo, illustrated 
ment, 88, 2 | boards, 2s. 

Is Life worth Living? Crown 8vo, The Stolen White Elephant, &c. 
cloth extra.’ 68. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68.; post 8vo, 

axe a is Suse eoke ates | eee illustrated boards, 2s. 

Mallory’s (Sir Thomas) Mort Life on the Mississippi. With about 
d’Arthur: The Stories of King Arthur 300 Original Illustrations. Crown 
and of the ent ents of the oes Table, 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Edited by B. MonTGOMERIE RANKING. The Adventures of Huckleberr 
__Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. Finn. With 174 Illustrations by 
Marryat (Florence), Novels by: E. W. KemsBie. Crown 8vo, cloth 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, each; extra, 78. 6d. 

post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. a ia Mae So te Sean bert ie ee ee 

Open! Sesame! Massinger’s Plays. From the 

Written in Fire. ee “ enone GIFFORD. Edited 

Re ET ol. CUNNINGHAM, Crown 8vo, 

_ Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28s, each. older extra, 6s. ae ats 

A Harvest of Wild Oats. at ee eee Lk 

A Little Stepson. . 

Fighting the Alr. Mayhew.—London Characters 
= ¥ ~  - and the Humorous Side of London 
Masterman.—Half a Dozen Life. By Henry Maynew. With 

Daughters: A Novel. By J. MastEr- numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 


MAN, Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. cloth extra, 8s. 6d. 
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Mayfair Library, The: 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. per Volume. 
A Journey Round My Room. By 


XAVIER DE MatrstTre. Translated 
by Henry ATTWELL. 
Latter-Day Lyrics. Edited by W 


DAVENPORT ADAMS. 


Quips and Quiddities. 

_ W. Davenport ADAMS. 

The Agony Column of “The Times,” 
from 1800 to 1870. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by ALICE CLAY. 

Balzac’s “Comedie Humaine” and 
its Author. With Translations by 
H. H. WALKER. 

Melancholy Anatomised: A Popular 
Abridgment of ‘‘ Burton’s Anatomy 
of Melancholy.” 

Gastronomy as a Fine Art. By 
BRILLAT-SAVARIN, 

The Speeches of Charles Dickens. 
Literary Frivolities, Fancies, Follies, 
and Frolics. By W. T. Dopson., 
Poetical Ingenuities and Eccentricl- 
ties. Selected and Edited by W. T. 

DoBSON. 

The Cupboard Papers. By Fin-BeEc. 

Original Plays by W. S. GILBERT. 
First SERIES. Containing: The 
Wicked World — Pygmalion and 
Galatea— Charity —The Princess— 
The Palace of Truth—Trial by Jury. 

Original Plays by W. S. GILBERT. 
SEcoND SERIES. Containing: Broken 
Hearts — Engaged — Sweethearts — 
Gretchen—Dan’] Druce—Tom Cobb 
—H.M.S. Pinafore—The Sorcerer 
—The Pirates of Penzance, 

Songs of Irish Wit and Humour. 
Collectedand Edited by A. PERCEVAL 
GRAVES. 

Animals and their Masters. 
ARTHUR HELPS. 

Social Pressure. By Sir A. HELPs, 

Curiosities of Criticism. By HENRY 

. JENNINGS, 

The Autocrat ofthe Breakfast-Table. 
By OLIVER WENDELL Ho.mes. Il- 
lustrated by J. Gorpon THOMSON. 

Pencil and Palette. By Robert 
KEMPT. 

Little Essays: Sketches and Charac- 
ters. By Cuas. Lams. Selected from 
his Letters by Percy FITZGERALD. 

Forensic Anecdotes; or, Humour and 
Curiosities of the Law and Men of 
Law. By Jacosp Larwoop. 

Theatrical Anecdotes. By Jacos 
Larwoob. 

Jeux d’Esprit. Edited by Henry S., 
LEIGH. 


Selected by 


By Sir 


MayFair Lisrary, coutinued— 


True History of Joshua Davidson. 
By E. Lynn LINTON. , 

Witch Stories. By E. Lynn LINTON. 

Ourselves: Essays on Women. By 
E, Lynn LINTON. 

Pastimes and Players. 
MACGREGOR. 

The New Paul and Virginia. By 
W. H. MALLOCK. 

New Republic. By W. H. MALtock, 

Puck on Pegasus. By H. CHOLMONDE- 
LEY-PENNELL. 

Pegasus Re-Saddled. By H. CuHot- 
MONDELEY-PENNELL. Illustrated by 
GEORGE Du MAuRIER. 

Muses of Mayfair. Edited by H. 
CHOLMONDELEY-PENNELL. 

Thoreau: His Life and Aims. By 
H. A. PAGE. 

Puniana. By the Hon. Hucu Row ey. 

More Puniana. By the Hon. HuGu 
ROWLEY. 

The Philosophy of Handwriting. By 
Don FELIX DE SALAMANCA, 

By Stream and Sea. By WILLIAM 
SENIOR. 

Old Stories Re-told. 
THORNBURY. 


Leaves from a Naturalist’s Note- 
Book. By Dr. ANDREW WILSON. 


By RosBEeRT 


By WALTER 





Medicine, Family.—One Thou- 
sand Medical Maxims and Surgical 
Hints, for Infancy, Adult Life, Middie 
Age, and Old Age. By N. E. Davies, 
ERC. Paitond-.Cr., 8vorls.4 clyis.6d: 


Merry Circle (The): A Book of 
New Intellectual Games and Amuse- 
ments. By CLARA BELLEW. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 


Mexican Mustang (On a), 
through Texas, from the Gulf to the 
Rio Grande. A New Book of Ameri- 
can Humour. By ALex. E. Sweet and 
J. Armory Knox, Editors of “ Texas 
Siftings.”” With 265 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Middlemass (Jean), Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 


Touch and Go. 
Mr. Dorillion. 











Miller. — Physiology for the 
Young; or, The House of Life: Hu- 
man Physiology, with its application 
to the Preservation of Health. For 
Classes and Popular Reading. With 
numerous Illusts. By Mrs. F, FENwick 
MILLER, Small 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
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Milton (J. L.), Works by: 
Sm. 8vo, 1s. each; cloth ex., 1s. 6d. each. 
The Hygiene of the Skin. A Concise 
Set of Rules for the Management of 
the Skin; with Directions for Diet, 
Wines, Soaps, Baths, &c. 
The Bath in Diseases of the Skin. 
The Laws of Life, and their Relation 
to Diseases of the Skin. 


Moncrieff. — The Abdication ; : 
or, Time Tries All. An Historical 
Drama. By W. D. Scott-MoncrIiEFF. 
With Seven Etchings by JoHNn PETTIE, 
R.A., W. Q. OrcHARDSON, R.A., 
MacWHuirtTEkR, A.R.A., COLIN HUNTER, 
R. MAcBeTH, and Tom Grauam. Large 
4to, bound in buckram, 21s. 


Murray (D. Christie), Novels 
by. Crown 8vo,cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


A Life’s Atonement. 

A Model Father. 

Joseph’s Coat. 

Coals of Fire. 

By the Gate of the Sea. 

Val Strange. 

Hearts. 

Crown 8vo, cloth Sere 3s. 6d. each. 
The Way of the World. 

A Bit of Human Nature. 


First Person Singular: A Novel. 
Three Vols., cr. 8vo. [fanuary. 
North Italian Folk. By Mrs, 


Comyns Carr. Illustrated by Ran- 
DOLPH CALDECOTT. Square 8vo, cloth 
extra, 78. 6d 


Number Nip ‘S 
the Spirit of t 





tories about about), 
e Giant Mountains, 
Retold for Children by WALTER 
GRAHAME. With Illustrations by J. 
Morr SmiTH. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 
5s. 


Nursery Hints: A Mother’s 
Guide in Health and Disease. By N. 
E. Davies, L.R.C.P. Crown 8vo, Is. ; 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 


O'Connor.—Lord Beaconsfield 
A Biography. By T. P.O’Connor, M.P. 
Sixth Edition, with a New Preface, 
bringing the work down to the Death 
of Lord Beaconsfield. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Oliphant. — Whiteladies: A 
Novel. With Illustrations by ARTHUR 
Hopkins and Henry Woops. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post vo, 

’ illustrated boards, 2s. 
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O’Hanlon.— The Unforeseen: 


A Novel. By ALicEe O’HANLon. Three 
Vols., crown 8vo. 





O’Reilly.—Phosbe’s Fortunes: 
A Novel. With Illustrations by Henry 
Tuck. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


O’Shaughnessy (Arth.), Works 
by: 


Songs of a Worker. 
extra, 7s. 6d 

Music and Moonlight. 
cloth extra, 73. 6d. 


Lays of France. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 10s. 6d. 


Fcap. 8vo, cloth 


Feap. 8vo, 





Ouida, Novels by. Crown 8vo, 


cloth extra, 58. each; post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. each. ; 


Held in Bondage. | Pascarel. 

Strathmore. Signa. 

Chandos. In a Winter City. 

Under Two Flags. | Ariadne. 

Cecil Castle-| Friendship. 
maine’s Gage. Moths. 

Idalia. Pipistrello. 

Tricotrin. A Village Com- 

Puck. mune. 

Folle Farine. Bimbi. 

TwoLittleWooden | In Maremma. 
Shoes. Wanda. 

A Dog of Flanders. | Frescoes. 
Princess Napraxine. Crown 8vo, 


cloth extra, 5s. 


Othmar: A Novel. (A Sequel to 
‘Princess Napraxine.” Three Vols., 
crown 8vo. [December. 


Wisdom, Wit, and Pita selected 
from the Works of Ovurba by F, 
SyDNEY Morris. Small crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 5s. 





Page (H. A.), Works by: 


Thoreau: His Lifeand Aims: A Study. 
With a Portrait. Post 8vo, cial 


limp, 2s. 6d. 
Lights on the Way: Some Tales with- 
ina Tale. Byt e late J: HvAtExe 


ANDER, B.A. Edited by H. A, Pace. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 





Pascal’s Provincial Letters. A 
New Translation, with Historical In- 
troduction and Notes, by T. M’Crig, 
D.D, Past 8va, cloth limp, as. 
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Patient’s (The) Vade Mecum: | Payn (James), continued— 


How to get most Benefit from Medi- ln Peril and Privation: Stories of 
cal Advice. By Wittram KNIGHT, Marine Adventure Re-told. A Book 
M.R.C.S., and Epwarp KNIGHT, for Boys. With numerous Illustra- 
L.R.C.P. Crown 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. tions. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 
RA SAhicn cis abt) eisiaat he Aa The Talk of the Town: A Novel. 
Paul Ferroll: With Twelve Illustrations by Harry 
: Furniss. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 38. 6d. ’ [ Shortly, 
Paul Ferroll: A Novel. a 
Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife. Pears.—The Present Depres- 
= Sal a ree ae La a SS sion in Trade: Its Causes and Reme- 
Paul.—Gentle and Simple. By dies. Being the ‘‘ Pears’’ Prize Essays 


: : (of One Hundred Guineas). By EDwin 
MARGARET AGNES PauL, With a CCAD CARAT Witt Wie Wah 


Frontispiece by HELEN PATERSON, 
Cr Pyncelotli ra 3s, 6d.; post 8vo, an Introductory Paper by Prof. Leong 
illustrated boards, 2s. Levi, F.S.A., F.S.S. Demy 8vo, 1g. 


Pennell (H. Cholmondeley), 
Works by: 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Puck on Pegasus. With Illustrations. 
Pegasus Re-Saddled. With Ten full- 


Payn (James), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 


Lost Sir Massingberd. 


The Beat of Husbands. page Illusts. by G. Du Maurier. 
Walter’s Word. The Muses of Mayfair. Vers de 
Halves. | Fallen Fortunes. Société, Selected and Edited by H. 
What He Cost Her. C, PENNELL. 
Less Black than we’re Painted. ee 
By Proxy. High Spirits. | Phelps (E. Stuart), Works by: 
Under One Roof. | Carlyon’s Year. Post 8vo, 1s. each; cloth limp, 

| ls. 6d. each. 
A Confidential Agent. 


Beyond the Gates. By the Author 
of ‘‘The Gates Ajar.” 


An Old Maid’s Paradise. [Preparing. 


Some Private Views. 
A Grape from a Thorn. 
For Cash Only. | From Exile. 


Kit: A Memory. Pirkis (Mrs. C. L.), Novels by: 


The Canon’s W : 
od en ee Trooping with Crows. Fcap. 8vo, 
picture cover, ls. 


Lady Lovelace. Post 8vo, illustrated 








Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 





A Perfect Treasure. boards, 2s, | Preparing. 
Bentinck’s Tutor. 

Murphy’s Master. Planché (J. R.), Works by: 

A County Family. The Pursuivant of Arms; or, Her- 
At Her Mercy. aldry Founded upon Facts. With 


Coloured Frontispiece and 200 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Songs and Poems, from 1819 to 1879. 


A Woman’s Vengcance. 
' Cecil’s Tryst. 





The Clyffards of Clyffe.’ Edited, with an Introduction, by his 
The Family Scapegrace. Daughter, Mrs. MACKaRNESS, Crown 
The Foster Brothers. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Found Dead. 


Play-time: Sayings and Doings 


Gwendoline’s Harvest. of Baby-land. By E.Sranrorp. Large 





Humorous Storles. 4to, handsomely printed in Colours, 5s. 

Like Father, Like Son. : 

A Marine Residence. Plutarch’s Lives of Illustrious 

Married Beneath Him. Men. Translated from the Greek, 

Mirk Abbey with Notes Critical and Historical, and 
Ww Pe a Life of Plutarch, by Jonn and 

Not Wooed, but Won. WiLii1amM LANGHORNE. Two Vols, 


Two Hundred Pounds Reward. 8vo, cloth extra, with Portraits, 10s, 6d. 
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Poe (Edgar Allan) :— 
The Choice Works, in Prose and 
Poetry, of EpGAR ALLAN Por, With 

an Introductory Essay by CHARLES 
BAUDELAIRE, Portrait and _ Fac- 
similes. Crown 8vo, cl. extra, 7s. 6d. 
The Mystery of Marie Roget, and 
other Stories. Post 8vo. illust.bds.,2s. 


Pope’s Poetical Works. Com- 
plete in One Vol. Post 8vo, cl. limp, 2s. 
Price (E. C.), Novels by: 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


Valentina. | The Foreigners. 
Nirs. Lancaster’s Rival. 











Gerald. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 
2s. (Preparing. 


Proctor (Richd. A.), Works by; 


Flowers of the Sky. With 55 Llusts. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 


Easy Star Lessons. With Star Maps 
for Every Night in the Year, Draw- 
ings of the Constellations, &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Familiar Science Studies. 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Rough Ways made Smooth: A 
Series of Familiar Essays on Scien- 
tific Subjects. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra,6s, 


Our Place among Infinities: A Series 
of Essays contrasting our Little 
Abode in Space and Time with the 
Infinities Around us, Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 

The Expanse of Heaven: A Series 
of Essays on the Wonders of the 
Firmament. Cr. 8vo, cloth exira, 6s. 


Saturn and its System. New and 
Revised Edition, with 13 Steel Plates. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 

The Great Pyramid: Observatory, 
Tomb, and Temple. With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Mysteries of Time and Space. With 
Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

The Universe of Suns, and other 
Science Gleanings. With numerous 
Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Wages and Wants of Science 
Workers. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


Pyrotechnist’s Treasury(The); 
or, Complete Art of Making Fireworks. 
By Tuomas KENTISH. With numerous 

-Illustrations. - Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 4s. 6d. 


Rabelais’ Works. Faithfully 
Translated from the French, with 
_ variorum Notes, and numerous charac- 
teristic Illustrations by GusTAvE 
Dork, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 








Crown 





Rambosson.—Popular Astro- 


nomy. By J. Ramposson, Laureate 
of the Institute. of France. Trans- 
lated by C. B. Pitman. Crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, with numerous Illustrations, 
and a beautifully executed Chart of 
Spectra, 7s. 6d. 


Reade (Charles), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, illustrated, 
3s. 6d. each; post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s. each. 

Peg Woffington., 
FILDEs, A.R.A. 
Christie Johnstone. 
WILLIAM SMALL. 

It is Never Too Late to Mend. Il- 

lustrated by G. J. PINWELL. 


The Course of True Love Never did 
run Smooth. Illustrated by HzLeN 
PATERSON. 

The Autobiography of a Thief; Jack 
of all Trades; and James Lambert. 
Illustrated by Marr STRETCH, 

Love me Little, Love me Long. II- 
lustrated by M. ELLEN EpwarpDs. 

The Double Marriage. Illust. by Sir 
JouHN GILBERT, R.A., and C. KEENE. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. I- 
lustrated by CHARLES KEENE, 


Hard Cash. Iilust. by F. W. Lawson, 


Griffith Gaunt. Illustrated by S. L. 
FILpDES, A.R.A., and Wm. SMALL. 


Foul Play. Illust. by Du Maurier. 


Put Yourself in His Place, Illus- 
trated by RoBERT BARNES. 


A Terrible Temptation. Illustrated 
by Epw. Hucuesand A. W. Cooper. 


The Wandering Heir. Illustrated by 
H. Paterson, S.L. FItpeEs, A.R.A., 
C. GREEN, and H. Woops, A.R.A. 


A Simpieton. Illustrated by Kate 
CRAUFORD. 


A Woman-Hater. 

' Tuos. CouLDERY. 

Readiana. Witha Steel-plate Portrait 
of CHARLES READE, 


Singleheart and Doubleface: A 
Matter-of-fact Romance. Illustrated 
by P. MAcNAB. 

Good Stories of Men and other 
Animals. Illustrated by E. A. ApBry, 
Percy Macguoip, and JoserH Nasu. 

The Jilt, and other Stories, Illustrated 
by JoserH Nasu. 


Reader’s Handbook (The) of 
Allusions, References, Plots, and 
Stories. By the Rev. Dr. Brewer. 
Fifth Edition, revised throughout, 
with a New Appendix, containing a 
CoMPLETE ENGLISH BIBLIOGRAPHY, 
Cr, 8vo, 1,400 pages, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 





Illustrated by S. L. 
Illustrated by 


Illustrated by 
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Richardson. —A M halekew of 
Health, and other Papers. By BEn- 
JAMIN WARD RICHARDSON, M. D,, &c, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Riddell (Mrs. J. H.), Novels by: 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s.6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Her Mother’s Darling. 
The Prince of Wales’s Garden Party 
Weird Stories. 
The Uninhabited House. 
Fairy Water. 


Rimmer (Alfred), Works by: 

Square 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s.6d. each. 

Our Old Country Towns. With over 
50 Illustrations, 

Rambles Round Eton and Harrow. 
With 50 I}lustrations. 

About Engiand with Dickens. With 
58 Lllustrations by ALFRED RIMMER 
and C. A. VANDERHOOF. 


Robinson (F. W.), Novels by: 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Women are Strange. 
The Hands of Justice. 


Robinson (Phil), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 60. each. 
The Poets’ Birds. 

The Poets’ Beasts. 
Poets’ Natural History. [Preparing. 


Robinson Crusoe: A beautiful 
reproduction of Major’s Edition, with 
37 Woodcuts and Two Steel Plates by 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, Choicely pranged. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Rochefoucauld’s Maxims and 
Moral Reflections. With Notes, and 
an Introductory Essay by SAINTE- 
Bevve. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Roll of Battle Abbey, The; or, 


A List of the Principal Wartiors who 
came over from Normandy with Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, and Settled in 
this Country, A.D. 1066-7. With the 
principal Arms emblazoned in Gold 
and Colours. Handsomely printed, 5s. 


Rowley (Hon. Hugh), Works by: 
Post 8ve, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Puniana: Riddles and Jokes. With 
numerous Illustrations. 
More Puniana. Profusely Illustrated. 


Runciman (James), Stories by : 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d each, 

Skippers and Shellbacks. 
Grace Balmaign’s Sweetheart. 














Russel! (Ww. Giank, Wapks by: 
Round the Galley-Fire. Crown sv, 
cloth extra, 68.; post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s. , 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. each. 
On the Fo’k’sle Head: A Collection 
of Yarns and Sea Descriptions.- 
Inthe Middle Watch.” [in the press, 
Sala.—Gaslight and PBaylight. 
By Georce Aucustus SALA, Post 
aco! illustrated boards, 2s. 











nerations 
of the 


Sanson.—Seven Ge 
of Executioners: Memoirs ; 
Sanson Family (1688 to 1847). Edited 
byHenrySanson. Cr.8vo,cl.ex. 3s. 6d. 


Saunders (John), Noveis by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 6@ each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated*boards, 28. each. 

Bound to the Wheel. 
One Against the World. 
Guy Waterman. 

The Lion in the Path. 
The Two Dreamers. 


Saunders (Katharine), Novels 
by: Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each 


Joan Merryweather. 
Margaret and Elizabeth. 
The High Mills. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. each. 
Heart Salvage. | Sebastian. 
Gideon’s Rock. 


Science Gossip: An Illustrated 
Medium of Interchange for Students 
and Lovers of Nature. Edited by J. E. 
Tay Lor, F.L.S., &c, Devoted to Geo- 
logy, Botany, Physiolog y, Chemistry, 
Zoology, Microscopy, Telescopy, Phy- 
siography, &c. Price 4d. Monthly ; or 
5s. per year, post free. Each Number 
contains a Coloured Plate and numer- 
ous Woodcuts. Vols. 1. to XIV. may 
be had at 7s. 6d. each; and Vols. XV. 
to XX, (1834), at 5s. each. Cases for 
Binding, ls. 6d. each. 


Scott’s (Sir Walter) Marmion. 
A New Edition of this famous Poem, 
with over roo new Illustrations by lead- 
ing Artists. Small 4to, cloth extra, 16s. 


‘‘Secret Out” Series, The: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, profusely Illus- 
trated, 4s. 6d. each. 


The Secret Out: One Thousand 
Tricks with Cards, and other Re- 
creations; with Entertaining Experi- 
ments in ’Drawing- room or ‘‘ White 
Magic.” By W, H. CREMER. 300 
Engravings, 
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“SECRET Out” SrriEs, continued— 


The Pyrotechnist’s Treasury; or, 
Complete Art of Making Fireworks. 
By THomas FsnTIisH. With numer- 
ous Illustrations. 


The Art of Amusing: A Collection of 
Graceful Arts,Games, Tricks, Puzzles, 
and Charades. By FRANK BELLEWw. 
With 300 Illustrations. 

Hanky-Panky: Very Easy Tricks, 
Very Difficult [ricks, White Magic 
Sleight of Hand. Edited by W. H. 
CREMER. With 200 Illustrations. 


The Merry Circle: A Book of New 
Intellectual Games and Amusements. 
By Ciara BELLEW. With many 
Illustrations. 


Magician’s Own Book: Performances 
with Cups and Balls, Eggs, Hats, 
Handkerchiefs, &c. All from actual 
Experience. Edited by W. H. Cre- 
MER, 200 Illusy. ations. 


Magic No Mystery: Tricks with 
Cards, Dice, Balls, &c., with fully 
descriptive Directions; the Art of 
Secret Writing; Training of Per- 
forming Animals, &c. With Co- 
loured Frontis. and many Illusts. 


pel eee 


Senior.—By Stream and Sea. 


By WILLIAM SFNIOR. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d. 





Seven Sagas (The) of Prehis- 
toric Man. By JamMes H, StoppartT, 
Author of “ The Village Life.” Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 





Shakespeare : 


The First Folio Shakespeare.— MR. 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE’S Comedies, 
Histories, and Tragedies. Published 
according tothetrue Originall Copies. 
London, Printed by Isaac IAGGARD 
and Ep. BLounT. 1623.—A Repro- 
duction of the extremely rare original, 
in reduced facsimile, by a photogra- 
phic process—ensuring the strictest 
accuracy in every detail. Small 8vo, 
half-Roxburghe, 7s. 6d. 


TheLansdowne Shakespeare. Beau- 
tifully printed in red and black, in 
small but very clear type. With 
engraved facsimile of DRoESHOUT’S 
Portrait. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Shakespeare for Children: Tales 
from Shakespeare. By CHARLES 
and Mary Lams. With numerous 
Illustrations, coloured and plain, by 
J. Moyr SMITH. Cr. 4to, cl. gilt, 6s. 

The Dramatic Works of Shake- 
speare: The Text of the First 
Edition, carefully reprinted. Eight 
Vols., demy 8vo, cloth boards, 40s, 











SHAKESPEARE, continued— 


The Handbook of Shakespeare 
Music. Being an Account of 350 
Pieces of Music, set to Words taken 
from the Plays and Poems of Shake- 
spears, the compositions ranging 
from the Elizabethan Age to the 
Present Time. By ALFRED ROFFE. 
4to, half-Roxburghe, 7s. 


A Study of Shakespeare. By ALGER- 
NON CHARLES SWINBURNE. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 88. 


Shelley’s Complete Works, in 
Four Vols., post 8vo, cloth limp, 8s.; 
or separately, 2s..each. Vol. I. con- 
tains his Early Poems, Queen Mab, 
&c., with an Introduction by LEIGH 
Hunt; Vol. II., his Later Poems, 
Laon and Cythna, &c.; Vol. IIL, 
Posthumous Poems,the Shelley Papers, 
&c.; Vol. IV., his Prose Works, in- 
cluding A Refutation of Deism, Zas- 
trozzi, St. Irvyne, &c. 


Sheridan :— 

Sheridan’s Complete Works, with 
Life and Anecdotes. Including his 
Dramatic Writings, printed from the 
Original Editions, his Works in 
Prose and Poetry, Translations, 
Speeches, Jokes, Puns, &c. Witha 
Collection of Sheridaniana, Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with ro full- 
page Tinted Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

Sheridan’s Comedies: The Rivals, 
and The School for Scandal. 
Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes to each Play, and a Bio- 
graphical Sketch of Sheridan, by 
BRANDER MATTHEWS. With Decora- 
tive Vignettes and ro full-page I lusts, 
Demy 8vo, half-parchment, 12s. 6d. 


Short Sayings of Great Men. 
With Historical and Explanatory 
Notes by SamMuEL A. Bent, M.A, 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Sidney’s (Sir Philip) Complete 
Poetical Works, including all those in 
“Arcadia.” With Portrait, Memorial- 
Introduction, Notes, &c., by the Rev. 
A. B. Grosart, D.D. Three Vols., 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 18s. 


Signboards: ‘Their History. 








Their 


With Anecdotes of Famous Taverns 
and Remarkable Characters. By 
Jacosp Larwoop and JoHNn CAMDEN 
HoTtren. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
with roo Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Sims (George R.), Works by: 
How the Poor Live. With 60 Illusts. 

by FRED. BARNARD. Large 4to, 1s. 
Roney and Vagabonds. Post 8vo, 
illust. boards, 2s.; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
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Sketchley.—A Match in the 


Dark. ByArTHUR SKETCHLEY. Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
Slang Dictionary, The: Ety- 


mological, Historical, and Anecdotal, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s. 6d. 


Smith (J. Moyr), Works by: 

The Prince of Argolis: A Story of the 
Old Greek Fairy Time. Small 8vo, 
cloth extra, with 130 Illusts., 3s. 6d. 

Tales of Old Thule. With numerous 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

The Wooing of the Water Witch: 
A Northern Oddity. With numerous 
Illustrations. Small 8vo, cl. ex., 6s. 


Society in London. By A 
FOREIGN RESIDENT. Newand Cheaper 
(the Ninth) Edition, Revised. Post 


8vo, Is.; cloth, 1s. 6d. (Preparing. 


Spalding.-Elizabethan Demon- 
ology: An Essay in Illustration of the 
Belief in the Existence of Devils, and 
the Powers possessed by Them. By T. 
ALFRED SPALDING, LL.B. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 5s. 


Spanish Legendary Tales. By 
Mrs. S. G. C. MtppLEMoRE, Author of 
‘*Round a Posada Fire.’”’ Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 63. 


Speight. — The Mysteries of 
Heron Dyke. By T. W. SPEIGHT. 
With a Frontispiece by M. ELLEN 
Epwarps. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
8s. 6d. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Spenser for Children. By M. 
H. Towry. With Illustrations by 
WattTerR J. Morcan. Crown 4to, with 
Coloured Illustrations, cloth gilt, 6s. 


Staunton.—Laws and Practice 
of Chess; Together with an Apalysis 
of the Openings, and a Treatise on 
End Games. By Howarp STAUNTON. 
Edited by RoBERT B. WoRMALD. New 
Edition, small cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Stedman. — The Poets of 


America. With full Notes in Margin, 
and careful Analytical Index, By 
EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, Author 
of “ Victorian Poets.” Cr. 8vo,cl.ex., 9s. 


Sterndale.—The Afghan Knife: 
A Novel. By ROBERT ARMITAGE STERN- 
DALE. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Stevenson(R.Louis),Works by: 
Travels with a Donkey in the 
Cevennes. Frontispiece by WALTER 
CrAnE. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

An Inland Voyage. With Front. by 
W. Crane. Post 8vo, cl. lp., 2s. 6d. 






































STEVENSON (R. Louis), continued— 

Virginibus Puerisque, and other 
Papers. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Familiar Studies of Men and Books. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

New Arabian Nights. Crown 8vo, 
cl. extra, 6s.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 

The Silverado Squatters. With 
Frontispiece. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Prince Otto: A Romance. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


St. John.—A Levantine Family. 


By BayLEe St. Joun, Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 





Stoddard.—_Summer Cruising 


in the South Seas. By CHARLES 
WARREN STODDARD. Iilust. by WALLIS 
Mackay. Crown 8vo, cl. extra, 3s. 6d. 


Stories from Fureign Novel- 
ists. With Notices of their Lives and 
Writings. By HELEN and ALIcE ZIm- 
MERN. With a Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, VAS 


St. Pierre.—Paul and Virginia, 
and The Indian Cottage. By BEr- 
NARDIN ST. PIERRE Edited, with Life, 
by Rev. E. CLARKE. Post 8vo, cl, Ip., 2s. 


Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes 
of the People of England; including 
the Rural and Domestic Recreations, 

lay Games, Mumn.cries, Shows, Pro- 
cessions, Pageants, and Pompous 
Spectacles, from tb? Earliest Period 
to the Present Time. With 140 Illus- 
trations. Edited by Witt1am Hong. 
Crown 8vo, cloth ex ra, 7s. 6d. 


Suburban Homes (The) of 
London: A _ Residential Guide to 
Favourite London Localities, their 
Society, Celebrities, and Associations. 
With Notes on thei, Rental, Rates,and 
House Accommodation. With Map of 
Suburban London, Cr.8vo,cl.ex.,7s.6d. 

Swift's Choice Works, in Prose 
and Verse. With Memoir, Portrait, 
and Facsimiles of the Maps in the 














Original Edition of ‘“ Galliver’s 
Travels.” Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
Swinburne (Aigernon  C.), 
Works by: 
The Queen Mother and Rosamond. 
Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


Atalantain Calydcn. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Chastelard. ATiagedy. Cr. 8vo, 7s. 
Poems and Ballaus. First SERIES. 
Fcap. 8vo, 98. :.8vo, same price, 
Poems and Ballaas. SECOND SERIES. 
Fcap. 8vo, 98. \ 7. 8vo, same price. 
Notes on Poems ad Reviews. 8vo,1s. 
Songs before Survise. Cr. 8vo, 108.6d. 
Bothwell: A Tragedy. Cr. 8vo,12s.4d. 
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SWINBURNE'S (A. C.) Works, continued, 

George Chapman: An Essay. Crown 
8vo, 7S. 

Songs of Two Nations. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

Essays and Studies. Crown 8vo, 12s. 

Erechtheus: A Tragedy. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

Note of an English Republican on 
the Muscovite Crusade. 8vo, ls. 

A Note on Charlotte Bronte. Crown 
8vo, 68. 

A Study of Shakespeare. Cr. 8vo, 83. 

Songs of the Springtides. Cr, 8vo, 63. 

Studies in Song. Crown 8vo, 7s. 

Mary Stuart: A Tragedy. Cr. 8vo, 8s. 

Tristram of Lyonesse, and other 
Poems, Crown 8vo, 98. 

ACentury of Roundels. Small 4to, 8s. 

A Midsummer Holiday, and other 
Poems. Crown 8vo, 7s. 

Marino Fatiero: ATragedy. Cr.8vo,6s. 

Victor Hugo. Crown 8vo, 6s. { Shortly. 


Symonds.—Wine, Women and 
Song: Medizval Latin Students’ 
Songs. Now first translated into Eng- 
lish Verse, with Essay by J. ADDINGTON 
Symonps. Small 8vo, parchment, 6s. 


Syntax’s (Dr.) Three Tours: 
In Search of the Picturesque, in Search 
of Consolation, and in Search of a 
Wife. With the whole of RowLAnp- 
son’s droll page Illustrationsin Colours 
and a Life of the Author by J. C. 
Hotten. Med. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Taine’s History of English 
Literature. Translated by HEnry 
Van Laun. Four Vols., small 8vo, 
cloth boards, 30s.—PopuLar EpiTI0on, 
Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 15s. 


Taylor's (Bayard) Diversions 
of the Echo Club: Burlesques of 
Modern Writers, Post 8vo, cl. limp, 2s 


Taylor (DriJ. E. ,F. L.S.), Works 
by: Crown 8vo, cloth ex., 78. 6d. each. 
The Sagacity and 'Morality of 
Plants: A Sketch of the Life and 
Conduct of the Vegetable Kingdom, 
With Coloured Frontispiece and 100 
Illustrations, 

Our Common British Fossils, and 
Where to Find Them: A Handbook 
for Students. With 33r Illustrations. 


Taylor’s (Tom) Historical 
Dramas: ‘‘Clancarty,” ‘Jeanne 
Darc,’’ ‘‘’Twixt Axe and Crown,” ‘The 
Fool’s Revenge,” ‘‘ Arkwright’s Wife,” 
“Anne Boleyn,” “ Plot and Passion.” 
One Vol., cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
*,* The Plays may also be had sepa- 

rately, at 1s. each, 


Tennyson (Lord): A_ Biogra- 
phical Sketch. By H. J. JENNINGS. 
With a Photograph-Portrait. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 63. 
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Thackerayana: Notes and Anec- 
dotes. Illustrated by Hundreds of 
Sketches by WiLtIAM MakEPEACE 
THACKERAY, depicting Humorous 
Incidents in his School-life, and 
Favourite Characters in the books of 
his every-day reading, With Coloured 
Frontispiece. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 7s. 6d. 


Thomas (Bertha), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Cressida. | Proud Maisie. 
The Violin-Player. 


Thomas (M.).—A Fight for Life : 


A Novel. By W. Moy Tuomas, Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 











Thomson's Seasons and Castle 
of Indolence. With a Biographical 
and Critical Introduction by ALLAN 
CUNNINGHAM, and over 50 fine Illustra- 
tions on Steel and Wood. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


Thornbury (Walter), Works by 
Haunted London. Edited by Ep- 
WARD WALForD, M.A. With Illus- 
trations by F. W. FarrHo rt, F.S.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

The Life and Correspondence of 
J. M. W. Turner. Founded upon 
Letters and Papers furnished: by his 
Friends and fellow Academicians. 
With numerous Illusts. in Colours, 
facsimiled from Turner’s Original 
Drawings. Cr. 8vo,cl. extra, 7s. 6d. 

Old Stories Re-told. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d 

Tales for the Martnes. 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


Timbs (John), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 
The History of Clubs and Ciub Life 

in London. With Anecdotes of its 
Fgmous Coffee-houses, Hostelries, 
and Taverns. With many Illusts. 
est Eccentrics and _ Eccen- 
tricities: Stories of Wealth and 
Fashion, Delusions, Impostures, and 
Fanatic Missions, Strange Sights 
and Sporting Scenes, Eccentric 
Artists, Theatrical Folks, Men oft 
Letters, &c. With nearlv 50 Illusts. 


Trollope (Anthony), Novels by by: 
Crown $vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 

The Way We Live Now. 

Kept in the Dark. 

Frau Frohmann. | Marion Fay. 
Mr. Scarborough’s Family. 
The Land-Leaguers. 


Post 8vo, 





Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
The Golden Lion of Granpere. 
John Caldigate. | American Senator 
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Trollope(Frances E.),Novelsby 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Like Ships upon the Sea. 
Mabel’s Progress. ! Anne Furness. 


Trollope (T. A.).—Diamond Cut 
Diamond, and other Stories. By 
T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. Cr. 8vo, cl. 


ex., 8s. 6d.; post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 


Tinea bridze: —Farnell’s Folly: 
A Novel. By J. T. TRowBRIDGE. Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. [Preparing. 


Turgenieff. — Stories from 
Foreign Novelists. By IvAN TuRGE- 
NIEFF, and others. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. €d.; post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s. 


Tytler (C. C. Fraser-).— Mis- 
tress Judith: A’ Novel. By C: C, 
kRASER-TYTLER. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 
$s. 6d ; post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 


Tytler (Sarah), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 

What She Came Through. 
The Bride’s Pass. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38s, 6d. each. 
Saint Mungo’s City. 
Beauty and the Beast. With a 

Frontispiece by P. MACNAB. 














‘Buried Diamonds: A Novel. Three 


Vols., crown 8vo. [Preparing. 


Van Laun.—History of French 
Literature. By H. VAN Laun. Three 
Vols., demy 8vo, cl. bds., 7s. 6d. each. 


Villari.—A Double Bond: A 


Story. By Linpa ViLuari. * Fcap. 
8vo, picture cover, 1s, 
Walford (Edw., M.A.),Works by: 
The County Families of the United 
Kingdom. Containing Notices of 
the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Educa- 
tion, &c., of more than 12,000 dis- 
tinguished Heads of Families, their 
Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, the 
Offices they hold or have held, their 
Town and Country Addresses, Clubs, 
&c. Twenty-sixth Annual Edition, 
for 1886, cloth gilt, 50s.. [ Preparing. 
The Shilling Peerage (1886). Con- 
taining an Alphabetical List of the 
House of Lords, Dates of Creation, 
Lists of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
Addresses, &c. 32mo0, cloth, Is. 
Published annually. (Preparing. 
The Shilling Baronetage (1886). 
Containing an Alphabetical List ot 
the Baronets of the United Kingdom, 
short Biographical Notices, Dates 
of Creation, Addresses, &c. 32mo, 
cloth, ls, [Preparing 
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WALForp’s (Epw.) Works, continued— 


The Shilling Knightage (1886). Con- 
taining an Alphabetical List of the 
Knights of the United Kingdom, 
short Biographical Notices, Dates 
of Creation, Addresses, &c. 32mo, 
cloth, Is. (Preparing. 

The Shilling House of Commons 
(1886). Containing a List of all the 
Members of Parliament, their Town 
and Country Addresses, &c. 32mo, 
cloth, 1s. Published annually. 

The Complete Peerage, Baronet- 
age, Knightage, and House of 
Commons (1886). In One Volume, 
royal 32mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 
6s. [ Preparing, 


Haunted London. By WALTER 
‘THORNBURY. Edited by Epwarp 
WatLrorD, M.A. With Illustrations 
by F. W. Farruout, F.S.A. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Walton and Cotton’sComplete 
Angler; or, The Contemplative Man’s 
Recreation; being a Discourse of 
Rivers, Fishponds, Fish and Fishing, 
written by Izaak Watton; and In- 
structions how to Angle for a Trout or 
Graylinginaclear Stream, by CHARLES 
Cotton. With Original Memoirs and 
Notes by Sir Harris Nicoxas, and 
61 Copperplate Illustrations. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth antique, 7s. 6d. 


Wanderer’s Library, The: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
Wanderings in Patagonia; or, Life 

among the Ostrich-Hunters. By 
JuLius Beersoum. Illustrated. 
Camp Notes: Stories of Sport and 
Adventure in Asia, Africa, and 
America. By FREDERICK Boye. 
Savage Life. By Freprrick Boy Le. 
Merrie England In the Olden Time. 
By GeorGe DanigeL. With lllustra- 
tions by Ropr, CRUIKSHANK. 
Circus Life and Circus Celebrities. 
By THOMAS Frost. 
The Lives of the Conjurers. 
THOMAS Frost. 
The Old Showmen and the Old 
London Fairs. By THomas Frosr. 
Low-Life Deeps. An Account of the 


By 


Strange Fish to be found there. By 
JAMES GREENWOOD. 
The Wilds of London. By James 


GREENWOOD. 

Tunis: The Land and the People, 
By the Chevalier de HrssE-War- 
TEGG. With 22 Illustrations. 

The Life and Adventures of a Cheap 
Jack. By One of the Fraternity, 
Edited by CHARLES HINDLEY, 
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WANDERER’S LIBRARY, THE, continued— 


The World Behind the Scenes. By 
PERCY FITZGERALD. 


Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings: 
Including the Origin of Signs, and 
Reminiscences connected with Ta- 
verns, Coffee Houses, Clubs, &c. 
By CHARLES HINDLEY. With Illusts. 


The Genial Showman: Life and Ad- 
ventures of Artemus Ward. By E. P. 
Hincston. With a Frontispiece. 


The Story of the London Parks. 
By Jacosp Larwoop. With Illusts. 


London Characters. By HEnNry May- 
HEW. Illustrated. 


Seven Generations of Executloners: 
Memoirs of the Sanson Family (1688 
to 1847). Edited by Henry Sanson, 


Summer Cruising In the South 
Seas. By C. WARREN STODDARD, 
Illustrated by Waits Mackay. 


Warner.—A Roundabout Jour- 
ney. By CuHarLes DUDLEY WARNER, 
Author of ‘‘ My Summer in a Garden.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Warrants, &c. :— 

Warrant to Execute Charles |. An 
exact Facsimile, with the Fifty-nine 
Signatures, and corresponding Seals. 
Carefully printed on paper to imitate 
the Original, 22 in. by14in. Price 2s. 

Warrant to Execute Mary Queen of 
Scots. An exact Facsimile, includ- 
ing the Signature of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and a Facsimile of the Great 
Seal. Beav/fully printed on paper 
toimitateth’ Original MS. Price 2s. 


Magna Chart2, Anexact Facsimile 
of the Original Document in the 
British Museum, printed on fine 
plate paper, rearly 3 feet long by 2 
feet wide. w''h the Arms and Seals 
emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 
Price 5s. 

The Roll of Battle Abbey; or, A List 
of the Princizal Warriors who came 
over from N-rmandy with William 
the Conquerer, and Settled in this 
Country, A.D. 1066-7, With the 
principal Aras emblazoned in Gold 
and Colours. Price 5s. 


Weather, How to Foretell the, 
with the Pocket Spectroscope. By 
F. W. Cory, M.R.C.S. Eng., F.R. Met. 
Soc., &c. With 1o Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 1ls.; cloth. 1s. 6d. 








Westropp.—Handbook of Pot- 
tery and Porcelain; or, History ot 
those Arts fro the Earliest Period. 
By Hopper M. WeEstropp, With nu- 
tnerous Illustrations, and a List ot 
Marks. Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 48. 6d. 


SS ee 


Williams (W. Mattieu, F.R.A.S.), 

Works by: 

Science Notes. See the GENTLEMAN’S 
MaGaZIneE. 1s. Monthly. 

Science in Short Chapters. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

A Simple Treatise on Heat. Crown 
8vo, cloth limp, with Illusts., 2s. 6d. 


The Chemistry of Cookery. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Wilson (Dr. Andrew, F.R.S.E.), 
Works by: 


Chapters on Evolution: A Popular 
History of the Darwinian and 
Allied Theories of Development. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, with 259 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

Leaves from a Naturalist’s Note- 
book. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Leisure-Time Studies, chiefly Bio- 
logical. Third Edition, with a New 
Preface. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
with Illustrations, 6s. 

Studies in. Life and Sense. With 
numerous Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. [ Preparing. 

Common Accidents, and How to 
Treat them. With numerous IIlus- 
trations. Crown &vo, I1s.; cloth 
limp, 1s. 6d. [Preparing, 


Winter (J. S.), Stories by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each.; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, zs. each. 

Cavalry Life. | Regimental Legends. 


Women of the Day: A Biogra- 
phical Dictionary of Notable Contem- 
poraries. By Frances Hays. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Wood.—Sabina: A Novel, By 
Lady Woop. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 


Words, Facts, and Phrases: 
A Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, and 
Out-of-the-Way Matters. By ELiezer 
Epwarps. New and cheaper issue, 
cr. 8vo, cl. ex.,78. 6d. ; half-bound, 9s. 


Wright (Thomas), Works by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 

Caricature History of the Georges. 
(The House of Hanover.) With 400 
Pictures, Caricatures, Squibs, Broad- 
sides, Window Pictures, &c. 

History of Caricature and of the 
Grotesque in Art, Literature, 
Sculpture, and Painting. Profusely 
ee by F. W. Farruott, 











Yates (Edmund), Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 


Castaway. | The Forlorn Hope, 
Land at Last, 
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NEW THREE-VOLUME NOVELS IN THE PRESS. 


OUIDA’S NEW NOVEL. 


Othmar. (A Sequel to ‘‘ Princess Na- 
praxine.”) By Ourpa. ‘Three Vols., 
crown 8vo. 


CHRISTIE MURRAY’S NEW NOVEL 


First Person Singular. By D. CHRISTIE 
Murray, Author of ‘‘Joseph’s Coat,” 
&c. Three Vols., crown 8vo, 


JUSTIN McCARTHY'S NEW NOVEL 


Camiola. By Justin) McCartuy, 
Author of §‘ Dear Lady Disdain,’’ &c. 
Three Vols., crown 8vo. 


GRANT ALLEN’S NEW NOVEL. 


Babylon. By Grani ALLEN, Author of 
‘*Philistia,” ‘*Strange Stories,” &c. 
With 12 Illustratic«s by P. MAcNAB. 
Three Vols., crown 8vo. 


SARAH TYTLER’S NEW NOVEL. 

Buried Diamonds. Ty SARAH TyYTLER, 
Author of ‘‘ Saint M ingo’s City,”. &c. 
Three Vols., crown Svo, 

MISS O’HANLON’S NEW NOVEL. 


The Unforeseen. B- ALicEO’HANLON, 
Three Vols., crowi. vo. 





THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 


Popular Stories by the Best Authors. 


Lisrary EDITIONS, mo.y Illustrated, 


crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 


BY MRS. ALEXANDER. 
Maid, Wife, or Widow ? 


BY GRANT ALLEN. 


Philistia. 
BY BASIL. 
A Drawn Game. 


“The Wearing of the Green.” 


BY W. BESANT & FfAMES RICE. 
Ready-Money Mortiboy. 
My Little Girl. 

The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 
This Son of Vulcan. 

With Harp and Crown. 
The Golden Butterfly. 

By Celia’s Arbour. 

The Monks of Thelema. 
’Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. 
The Seamy Side. 

The Ten Years’ Tenant. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. 


BY WALTER BESANT. 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
The Captains’ Room. 
All in a Garden Fair. 
Dorothy Forster. 
Uncle Jack. 


BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
A Child of Nature. 
God and the Man. 
The Shadow of the Sword. 
The Martyrdom of Madeline. 
Love Me for Ever. 
Annan Water. | The New Abelard. 
Matt. | Foxglove Manor. 





BYSHAL TE CAINS 
The Shadow of a Crime. 


BY MRS. H LOVETT CAMERON. 
Deceivers Ever. | Juliet’s Guardian 


BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 
Swéet Anne Page. 
Transmigration. 

From Midnight to Midnight. 


MORTIMER & FRANCES COLLINS, 
Blacksmith and Scholar, 
The Village Comedy. 
You Play me False. 


BY WILKIE COLLINS. 
Antonina. New Magdalen. 
Basil. The Frozen Deep. 
Hide and Seek. The Law and the 
The Dead Secret. Lady. 

Queen of Hearts. | TheTwoDestinies 
My Miscellanies. | Haunted Hotel. 
Woman in White. | The Fallen Leaves 
The Moonstone. | Jezebel’sDaughter 
Man and Wife. The Black Robe. 
Poor Miss Finch. | Heart and Science 
Miss or Mrs. ? | Say No. | 


BY DUTTON COOK, 
Paul Foster’s Daughter. 


BY WILLIAM CYPLES. 
Hearts of Gold. 


BY ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
Port Salvation. 


BY AMES DE MILLE. 
A Castle in Spain. 
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PiccapDILLy NovELs, continued— 
BY } LEITH DERWENT. 


Our Lady of Tears. | Circe’s Lovers, 


BY M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 
Felicia. | Kitty. 


BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
Archie Lovell. 

BY R. E. FRANCILLON. 
Clympia. One by One. 
Queen Cophetua. A Real Queen. 


Prefaced by Sir BARTLE FRERE, 
Pandurang Hari. 


BY EDWARD GARRETT. 
The Capel Girls. 


BY CHARLES GIBBON, 
Robin Gray. 
In Love and War. 

What will the World Say P 

In Honour Bound. 

Queen of the Meadow. 

The Flower of the Forest. 

A Heart’s Probiem. 

The Braes of Yarrow. 

The Golden Shaft. | Of High Degree. 
Fancy Free. 


BY THOMAS HARDY. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 


BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 
Garth. | Ellice Quentin. 
Sebastian Strome. 

Prince Saroni’s Wife. 

Dust. | Fortune’s Fool. 
Beatrix Randolph. 

Miss Cadogna. 

Love—or a Name. 


BY. SIR, As BELES, 
ivan de Biron. 
BY MRS. CASHEL HOEY. 
The Lover's Creed. 
BY MRS. ALFRED HUNT, 
Thornicroft’s Model. 


The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 

BY EAN INGELOW. 
Fated to be Free. 

BY HARRIETT FAY. 
The Queen of Connaught 

BY HENRY KINGSLEY, 

Number Seventeen, 


| For Lack of Gold. 


|Loving a Dream. 


| 
| 
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PiccapDILLty Novets, continued— 


BY E. LYNN LINTON. 
Patricia Kemball. 
Atonement of ‘Leam Dundas. 
The World Well Lost. 

Under which Lord ? 
With a Silkén Thread. 
The Rebel of the Family 
“My Love!” | lone, 


BY HENRY W. LUCY. 
Gideon Fleyce. 


BY FUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P, 
The Waterdale Neighbours. 

My Enemy’s Daughter. 

Linley Rochford. | A Falr Saxon. 
Dear Lady Disdain. 

Miss Misanthrope. | Donna Quixcte. 
The Comet of a Season. 

Maid of Athens. 


BY GEORGE MACDONALD! 
Paul Faber, Surgeon. 
Thomas Wingfold, Curate. 


BY MRS. MACDONELL, 
Quaker Cousins. 
BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
Open! Sesame! | Written in Fire. 


BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
Life’s Atonement. | Coals of Fire, 


| Joseph’s Coat. Val Strange. 


A Model Father. Hearts. 
By the Gate of the Sea 
The Way of the World. 

A Bit of Human Nature. 


BY MRS, OLIPHANT. 
Whiteladies. 
BY MARGARET A. PAUL. 
Gentle and Simple. 


BY FAMES -PAYN. 


Lost Sir Massing-|A Confidential 
berd. Agent. 
Best of Husbands From Exile. 


Fallen Fortunes. | a Grape from a 


Halves. Thorn, 
Walter’s Word. For Cash Only. 
What HeCostHer|Some Private 
Less Black than Views. 

We're Painted. | Kit: A Memory. 
By Proxy. The Canon's 
High Spirits. Ward. 


' Under One Roof. he pTaik of the 
' Carlyon's Year. 
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PiccaDILLy NovELs, continued— 


BY. bo GeePRIGE. 
Valentina. | The Foreigners. 
Mrs. Lancaster’s Rival. 

BY CHARLES READE. 
it Is Never Too Late to Mend. 
Hard Cash. 
Peg Woffington. 
Christie Johnstone. 
Griffith Gaunt. | Foul Play. 
The Double Marriage. 
Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. 
The Course of True Love. 
The Autobiography of a Thief. 
Put Yourself in His Place. 
A Terrible Temptation. 
The Wandering Heir. 
A Woman-Hater. Readiana,. 
Singleheart and Doubleface. 
The Jilt. 


Good Stories of Men and other 


Animals. 

LEP VOES  iiN PN EM OY BY OM Bo OR 
Her Mother’s Darling. 
Prince of Wales’s Garden-Party. 
Weird Stories. 

BY F. W. ROBINSON, 

Women are Strange. 
The Hands of Justice. 

BY JOHN SAUNDERS. 
Bound to the Wheel. 
Guy Waterman. 

Two Dreamers. 
One Against the World. 
The Lion in the Path. 
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A Simpleton. 


PiccapiLLy NoveEts, continued— 


BY KATHARINE SAUNDERS. 
Joan Merryweather. 


Margaret and Elizabeth. 
Gideon’s Rock. Heart Salvage. 
The High Mills. Sebastian. 


BYoTAW. SPEIGHT. 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 


BY R. A. STERNDALE. 
The Afghan Knife. 


BY BERTHA THOMAS, 
Proud Maisie. | Cressida. 
The Violin-Piayer. 

BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
The Way we Live Now. 

Frau Frohmann. | Marion Fay. 
Kept in the Dark. 

Mr. Scarborough’s Family. 
The Land-Leaguers. 

BY FRANCES E. TROLLOPE. 
Like Ships upon the Sea. 
Anne Furness. 

Mabel’s Progress. 


BY 2 Awd ROLLOPRE. 
Diamond Cut Diamond. 


By IVAN TURGENIEFF, &c. 

Stories from Foreign Novelists, 
BY SARAH TYTLER. 

What She Came Through. 
The Bride’s Pass. 
Saint Mungo’s City. 
Beauty and the Beast. 

BYY CACBFRASER-BYVLPER 
Mistress Judith. 

BY F. S. WINTER. 

Cavalry Life. 
Regimental Legends. 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


BY EDMOND ABOUT. 
The Fellah. : 
BY HAMILTON AIDE, 
Carr of Carrlyon.| Confidences. 
BY MRS. ALEXANDER 


Maid, Wife, or Widow ? 
Valerie’s Fate. 


BY SHELSLEY BEAUCHAMP, 
Grantley Grange. 
BY W. BESANT & F¥AMES RICE. 


Ready-Money Mortiboy. 
With Harp and Crown. 


This Son of Vulcan. | My Little Girl. 


The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 





By BESANT AND RICE, continued— 
The Golden Butterfly. 
By Celia’s Arbour. 
The Monks of Thelema. 
*Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. 
The Seamy Side. 
The Ten Years’ Tenant, 
The Chaplain of the Fieet. 


BY WALTER BESANY, 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men, 
The Captains’ Room. 
All in a Garden Fair. 

BY FREDERICK BOYLE. 


Camp Notes. | Savage Life, 
Chrenicies of No-nian’s Land, 
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CHEAP PopuLarR NOVELS, continued— 


BY BRET HARTE. 
An Heiress of Red Dog. 
The Luck of Roaring Camp, 
Californian Stories, 
Gabriel Conroy. | Flip. 
Maruja. 

BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
The Shadow of| The Martyrdom 
the Sword. of Madeline. 

A Child of Nature. | Annan Water. 
God and the Man. 
Love Me for Ever. 
BY MRS. BURNETT, 
Surly Tim. 


BY MRS, LOVETT CAMERON. 


Deceivers Ever. | Juliet’s Guardian. 


BY MACLAREN COBBAN. 
The Cure of Souls. 

BY, :G, -AiLSTON- COLLINS. 
The Bar Sinister. 

BY WILKIE COELINS: 
Antonina. | Miss or Mrs. ? 
Basil. New Magdalen. 
Hide and Seek. The Frozen Deep. 
The Dead Secret.! Law andthe Lady. 
Queen of Hearts. | TheTwoDestinies 
My Miscellanies. | Haunted Hotel. 
Woman in White.| The Fallen Leaves. 
The Moonstone. |Jezebel’sDaughter 
Man and Wife. The Black Robe. 
Poor Miss Finch. | Heartand Science 

BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 

Sweet Anne Page. | From Midnight to 

Transmigration. Midnight. 

A Fight with Fortune. 

MORTIMER & FRANCES COLLINS, 
Sweet and Twenty.| Frances. 
Blacksmith and Scholar. 

The Village Comedy. 
You Play me False. 
BY<DUTTION- COOK, 

Leo. | Paul Foster’s Daughter. 

BY C. EGBERT CRADDOCK. 
The Prophet of the Great Smoky 

Mountains. 

BY WILLIAM CYPLES. 

Hearts of Gold. 

BY ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
The Evangelist; or, Port Salvation, 
BY JAMES DE MILLE. 

A Castle In Spain. 


BY #. LEITH DERWENT. 
-Our Lady of Tears.| Circe’s Lovers. 
BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


Sketches by Boz. | Oliver Twist. 
Pickwick Papers. | Nicholas Nickleby 


The New Abelard. 


CHEAP PopuLaR NOVELS, continued— 
BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
A Point of Honour.| Archie Lovell. 


BY M. BETHAM-EDWARDS, 
Felicia. | Kitty. 

BY EDWARD EGGLESTON, 
Roxy. 

BY PERCY FITZGERALD. 
Bella Donna. | Never Forgotten. 
The Second Mrs. Tillotson. 
Polly. 

Seventy-five Brooke Street. 
The Lady of Brantome. 


BY ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE. 
Filthy Lucre. 
BY R. E. FRANCILLON. 
Olympia. Queen Cophetua. 
One by One. A Real Queen. 


Prefaced by Sir H. BARTLE FRERE., 
Pandurang Hari. 


BY HAIN FRISWELL., 
‘One of Two. 


BY EDWARD GARRETT. 
The Capel Girls. 

BY CHARLES GIBBON. 
Robin Gray. Queen of the Mea- 
For Lack of Gold. dow. 

What will the] The Flower ofthe 
World Say ? Forest. 

In Honour Bound. | A Heart’s Problem 

The Dead Heart. | The Braes of Yar- 

In Love and War.| row. 

For the King. The Golden Shaft. 

In Pastures Green | Of High Degree. 


BY WILLIAM GILBERT, 
Dr. Austin’s Guests. 
The Wizard of the Mountain. 
James Duke. 

BY ¥AMES GREENWOOD, 
Dick Temple. : 
BY ANDREW HALLIDAY, 

Every-Day Papers. 
BY LADY DUFFUS HARDY. 
Paul Wynter’s Sacrifice. 

BY THOMAS HARDY. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 


BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE.. 
Garth. Sebastian Strome 
Ellice Quentin. Dust. 

Prince Saroni’s Wife. 
Fortune’s Fool. | Beatrix Randolph. 
BY SIR ARTHUR HELPS, 
Ivan de Biron. 


BY TOM HOOD. .. 
A Golden Heart. 


BY MRS. GEORGE HOOPER, 
The House of Raby. . 
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CHEAP PoPpuLAR NovELs, continued— 
BY OUIDA. 


Cueap Porutar Novets, continued— 
BY VICTOR HUGO. 


The Hunchback of Notre Dame. 


BY MRS. ALFRED HUNT, 
Thornicroft’s Model. 
The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 


BY FEAN INGELOW. 
Fated to be Free. 

BY HARRIETT FAY. 
The Dark Colleen. 
The Queen of Connaught.: 


BY HENRY KINGSLEY. 


Oakshott Castle. | Number Seventeen 


BY E. LYNN LINTON. 
Patricia Kemball. 


- The Atonement of Leam Dundas. 


The World Well Lost. 
Under which Lord ? 
With a Silken Thread. 
The Rebel of the Family. 
“My Lovet’ lone. 


BY HENRY W. LUCY. 
Gideon Fleyce. 


BY #USTIN McCARTRY, M.P. 


Dear LadyDisdain 

The Waterdale 
Neighbours. 

My Enemy’s 
Daughter. 

A Fair Saxon. 


Linley Rochford. 

MissMisanthrope 

Donna Quixote. 

The Comet of a 
Season. 

Maid of Athens. 


BY GEORGE MACDONALD. 
Paul Faber, Surgeon. 
Thomas Wingfold, Curate. 


BY MRS. MACDONELL, 


Quaker Cousins. 


BY KATHARINE S. MACQUOID. 


The Evil Eye. | 
H. MALLOCK. 


BY W. 


Lost Rose. 


The New Republic. 
BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


Open! Sesame! 
A Harvest of Wild 
Oats. 


BY 





A Little Stepson. 
Fighting the Air 
Written in Fire. 


4. MASTERMAN. 


Half-a-dozen Daughters. 
BY #EAN MIDDLEMASS. 


Touch and Go. | 


Mr. Dorililon. 


BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 


ALIfe’sAtonement 
A Model Father. 


By the Gate ofthe 


Sea. 


Joseph’s Coat. Val Strange. 
Coals of Fire. Hearts. 
BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
Whiteladies. 
BY MRS. ROBERT O'REILLY, 
Phosbe’s Fortunes 








| 


Held In Bondage. 

Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Under Two Flags. 

Idalia. 

Cecil Castle- 
maine’s Gage. 

Tricotrin. 

Puck. 

Folle Farine. 

A Dog of Flanders. 

Pascarel, 

Signa. 





TwoLittleWooden 
Shoes. 

In a Winter City. 

Ariadne. 

Friendship. 

Moths. 

Pipistrello. 

A Village Com- 
mune. 

Bimbl. 

In Maremma. 

Wanda. 

Frescoes. 


BY MARGARET AGNES PAUL. 
Gentle and Simple. 


BY fAMES PAYN. 


Lost abe Massing- 


ber 
A Pertant Trea- 
sure, 
Bentinck’s Tutor. 
Murphy’s Master. 
A County Family. 
At Her Mercy. 
A Woman’s Ven- 
geance. 
Cecil’s Tryst. 
Clyffards of Clyffe 
The Family Scape- 
grace. 
Foster Brothers. 
Found Dead. 
Best of Husbands. 
Walter’s Word. 
Halves. 
Fallen Fortunes. 


| What He Cost Her 


Humorous Stories 


| Gwendoline’s Har- 


vest. 
£200 Reward. 


Like Father, Like 
Son. 

A Marine Resi- 
dence. 

Married Beneath 
Him. 

Mirk Abbey. 

Not Wooed, but 
Won. 

Less Black than 
We’re Painted. 

By Proxy. 

Under One Roof. 

High Spirits. 

Carlyon’s Year. 

A Confidential 
Agent. 

Some Private 
Views. 

From Exile. 

A Grape from a 
Thorn. 

For Cash Cnly. 

Kit: A Memory. 

The Canon s Ward 


BY EDGAR A. POE. 
The Mystery of Marie Roget. 


BY E. C, PRICE. 


Valentina. 


| The Foreigners. 


Mrs. Lancaster’s Rival. 


BY CHARLES READE, 
It is Never Too Late to Mend 


Hard Cash. 


| Peg Woffington. 


Christie Johnstone. 


Griffith Gaunt. 


Put Yourself in His Place. 
The Double Marriage. 


Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 
Foul Play. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. 
The Course of True Love. 
Autobiography of a Thief. 

A Terrible Temptation, 

The Wandering Heir. 
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CHEAP PopuLar NovE3Ls, continued— 
By CuarLes READE, continued, 
A Simpleton. 
Readiana. The Jilt. 
Singleheart and Doubleface. 


Good Stories of Men and other 


Animals. 


BY MRS. }. H. RIDDELL. 
Her Mother’s Darling. 
Prince of Wales’s Garden Party. 
Weird Stories. 
The Uninhabited House. 
Fairy Water. 

BY F. W. ROBINSON. 
Women are Strange. 

The Hands of Justice. 

BY JAMES RUNCIMAN. 
Skippers and Sheilbacks. 

' BY W. CLARK: RUSSELL: 
Round the Galley Fire. 
BY BAYEE Si. JOAN, 
A Levantine Family. 
BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 
Gaslight and Daylight. 

BY JOHN SAUNDERS, 

Bound to the Wheel. 

One Against the World. 

Guy Waterman. 

The Lion in the Path. 

Two Dreamers. 

BY KATHARINE SAUNDERS. 
Joan Merryweather. 
Margaret and Elizabeth. 

The High Mills. 

BY GEORGE R. SIMS. 
Rogues and Vagabonds. 

BY ARTHUR SKETCHLEY. 
A Match in the Dark. 
BY T. W. SPEIGHT, 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke, 

BY R: AL SPTERNDALE. 
The Afghan Knife. 

BY R, LOUIS STEVENSON. 
New Arabian Nights. 

BY BERTHA THOMAS. 
Cressida. | Proud Maisle. 
The Violin-Player. 

BY W. MOY THOMAS. 

A Fight for Life. 

BY WALTER THORNBURY. 
Tales for the Marines. 
BY ‘T, ADOLPHUS TROELOPE. 
Diamond Cut Diamond. 

BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
The Way We Live Now. 
The American Senator. 
Frau. Frohmann. 


A Woman-Hater. 








CHEAP PopuLaR Nove Ls, continued— 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, continied, 
Marion Fay. 

Kept in the Dark. 

Mr. Scarborough’s Family. 

The Land-Leaguers. 

The Golden Lion of Granpere. 
John Caldigate. 


By FRANCES ELEANORTROLLOPE 


Like Ships upon the Sea. 
Anne Furness. 
Mabel’s Progress. 

BY IVAN TURGENIEFF, &c. 
Stories from Foreign Novelists 
BY MARK TWAIN. 

Tom Sawyer. 

An Idle Excursion. 

A Pieasure Trip on the Continent 
of Europe. 

A Tramp Abroad. 

The Stolen White Elephant. 
BY C..C. FRASER-TY TERE 

Mistress Judith. 

BY SARAH-TVTLiEge 
What She Came Through. 
The Bride’s Pass. ' 

BY F}. S.-WINTER, 


Cavalry Life. | Regimental Legends. 


BY LADY WOOD, 
Sabina. 

BY EDMUND YATES. 
Castaway. | The Forlorn Hope. 
Land at Last. 

ANONYMOUS. 
Paul Ferroll. 
Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife. 


Fcap. 8vo, picture covers, 1s. each. 

Jeff Briggs’s Love Story. By Bret 
HARTE. 

The Twins of Table Mountain. Py 
BRET HArTE, 

Mrs. Gainsborough’s Diamonds. By 
JuLIAN HAWTHORNE. 

Kathleen Mavourneen. By Author 
of “‘ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s.” 

Lindsay’s Luck. By the Author of 
‘“ That Lass 0’ Lowrie’s.” 

Pretty Polly Pemberton. By the 
Author of ‘‘ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s * 

Trooping with Crows. By Mrs 
PIRKIS. 

The Professor’s Wife. Fy LEonarpD 
GRAHAM, 

A Double Bond. By Lrnpa VILLAR. 


Esther’s Glove. By R.E. FRANCILLON. 


The Garden that Paid the Pent. 
By Tom JERROLD. 

Curly. By JoHN COLEMAN, 
trated by J. C. DoLLMan. 


iligss AHHH 


Beyond the Gates. By E. S, PHELPS. 


An Old Maid’s Paradise. By E.S.~ 


PHELPS. 
Doomed! By Justin H. MacCartTuy. 
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